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Editorial 


With  this  issue,  Aspects  begins  its  third 
year  as  a  publication  of  the  Assessment 
Division.  As  such,  this  seems  a  suitable  time 
to  review  the  relevance  of  the  overall  goals 
and  objectives  established  two  years  ago. 

Aspects  was  created  for  several  basic 
reasons.  On  one  hand,  we  saw  the  need  for  a 
medium  which  would  provide  information 
about  changes  in  assessment  procedures  and 
the  processes  of  assessment  administration  in 
an  environment  where  changes  occur  with 
great  frequency.  Perhaps  even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  Aspects  was  an  attempt  to  counteract 
that  isolated  feeling  associated  with  being 
one  assessor  in  an  organization  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  assessors.  In  this  sense,  we  had  hoped 
to  provide  all  assessors  with  a  method  of 
exchanging  their  thoughts  and  practical 
experiences. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  analyze  whether 
these  objectives  have  actually  been  met,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  the  need 
for  trying  to  achieve  these  goals  is  just  as 
important  to  each  member  of  this  Division 
as  it  was  when  we  published  our  first  issue. 

I  want  to  thank  the  many  persons  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  submit  their  thoughts 
to  us  and  to  re-extend  to  each  of  you  the 
invitation  to  submit  an  article  whenever  you 
would  like  to  make  your  views  known. 
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what  is  metrication?  how  does  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem  work?  what  are  the  costs  of  conversion?  more 
importantly,  what  are  the  benefits?  finally,  how 
are  we  preparing  for  this  change? 


The  long 
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short:  op 
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William  S.  Wu 
Assessment  Standards  Branch 


This  paper  is  intended  to  answer 
some  basic  questions  which  surround 
metrication.  It  is  offered  in  seven  parts 
which  successively  discuss  the  term 
metrication,  the  nature  of  the  inter¬ 
national  system  of  measurement,  the 
benefits  offered  by  standardization, 
federal  and  provincial  government 
commitments,  the  preparatory  steps 
taken  thus  far,  the  most  probable  con¬ 
version  methods  and,  finally,  what  we 
can  anticipate  in  the  future. 

I.  METRICATION  AND  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  UNITS 

Metrication  is  a  word  which  has 
been  coined  to  describe  the  process  of 
introducing  the  metric  system  of 
weight  and  measures  to  replace  Impe¬ 


rial  units.  Since  units  of  measurement 
form  a  major  part  of  our  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  this  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
system  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
briefly  review  their  evolution  and 
implications. 

Units  and  Their  Origin 

Man  took  a  great  leap  forward 
when  he  first  appreciated  the  concept 
of  measuring.  An  equally  important 
step  was  the  establishment  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  and  objective  standard,  since 
this  meant  he  could  develop  commerce 
and  trade  by  establishing  a  common 
medium  of  exchange.  It  also  meant 
that  he  could  begin  to  plan  since  he 
could  relate  time,  quantity,  and  other 
strategic  factors. 
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On  a  personal  level,  man's  daily 
experiences  were  also  enriched  by 
units  of  measure.  Everything  he  pro¬ 
duced  and  consumed,  everything  he 
bartered,  and  everything  he  saw  and 
felt  could  be  measured  and  compared. 
Units  enabled  him  to  measure  the  dis¬ 
tance  he  walked,  the  land  he  owned, 
and  in  fact  relate  all  activities  to  his 
environment. 

How  did  it  all  begin?  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  first  systems  of 
measurement  evolved  following  the 
development  of  a  numerical  system 
some  five  thousand  years  ago  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  underwent  some  refinement 
in  Egypt.  The  original  Sumerian  sys¬ 
tem  was  partly  decimal  (i.e.  based  on 
10)  and  partly  sexagesimal  (i.e.  based 
on  6).  Part  of' the  latter  is  still  in  use 
toda^  in  the  measurement  of  angles 
(360  in  a  circle)  and  time  (60  seconds 
=  1  minute,  60  minutes  =  1  hour).  The 
earliest  units  of  length  were  based  on 
human  dimensions:  for  example,  the 
Biblical  cubit  is  the  length  of  a  man's 
forearm  and  the  Egyptian  digit  the 
width  of  a  finger.  The  more  familiar 
foot  was  defined  later  as  the  length  of 
36  barleycorns  strung  end  to  end,  and 
the  yard  was  the  distance  from  the  tip 
of  King  Edgar's  nose  to  the  end  of  his 
outstretched  hand.  The  acre  originally 
represented  the  amount  of  land 
plowed  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  a  day. 

Early  units  of  mass  were  the  same 
as  units  of  money  and  the  British  use 
of  the  word  "pound"  for  both  per¬ 
petuates  this.  The  Romans  laid  the 
basis  of  European  measurement  sys¬ 
tems  in  formalizing  the  Sumerian/ 
Egyptian  systems  by  dividing  the  basic 
units  of  pes  (foot)  and  the  libra 
(pound)  into  twelve  parts  called 
uncia's.  These  units  were  later  angli¬ 
cized  into  inches  and  ounces  respec¬ 
tively.  Less  familiar  units,  however, 
continued  to  proliferate  in  the  Middle 
Ages  until  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  development  of  applied  math¬ 
ematics  and  natural  sciences  at  that 
time  led  to  a  strong  dissatisfaction 
with  the  chaotic  affairs  in  measure¬ 
ment.  Although  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity  wanted  a  coherent  system 
based  on  10,  the  metric  system  was 
not  introduced  until  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  in  1789.  The  French  declared, 
on  January  1,  1840,  that  all  weights 
and  measures  other  than  those  of  the 
metric  system  were  illegal  in  France. 
By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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the  legality  of  the  metric  system  had 
been  recognized  by  most  countries. 

The  metric  system  was  given  legal 
status  in  Canada  in  An  Act  Respecting 
Weights  and  Measures  (1873)  which 
provided: 

"Notwithstanding  anything  con¬ 
tained  in  any  Act  or  law  now  in  force 
to  the  contrary,  no  contract  or  dealing 
shall  be  deemed  invalid  or  open  to 
objection,  on  the  ground  that  the 
weights  or  measures  expressed  or 
referred  to  in  such  contract  or  dealing 
are  weights  or  measures  of  the  Metric 
System.  . 

In  light  of  this  legislation,  it  would 
seem  that  the  metric  system  is  not 
entirely  alien  to  Canada  and  metri¬ 
cation  is  an  effort  to  accord  the  metric 
system  legal  priority. 

II.  THE  "S.l."  OR  THE  SYSTEM 
INTERNATIONAL  D'UNITES 

A  system  of  units  may  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  one  in  which  the  units 
bear  a  direct  numerical  relationship  to 
each  other.  In  the  metric  system  all 
units  are  related  to  each  other  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  ten;  thus  the  centimetre, 
metre  and  kilometre  are  related  by  the 
numbers  100,  1000  and  100,000. 

In  contrast,  the  inch,  foot  and  yard 
of  the  Imperial  System  of  units  are 
correlated  by  the  numbers  12,  3  and 
36.  Because  this  set  of  numbers  is  not 
linear,  it  is  more  difficult  to  convert 
yards  into  inches  than  to  convert 
meters  into  centimetres.  The  decimal 
approach  is  therefore  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advantages  of  the  metric  systems 
of  units. 

The  metric  system  is  a  newcomer  in 
comparison  to  the  Imperial  system 
whose  origins  we  sketched  earlier. 
Devised  some  150  years  ago,  the 
metric  system  has  yielded  five  sub¬ 
systems  to  meet  rapidly-evolving  tech¬ 
nological  needs.  The  system  Canada 
hopes  to  adopt  is  the  "S.l."  or  the 
International  System  of  units. 

The  S.l.  system  came  into  being  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resolution  of  the  Eleventh 
General  Conference  of  Weights  and 
Measures  in  1960.  This  system  is 
chosen  for  international  use  because  it 
has  several  unique  features.  First,  it  is 
a  decimal  system.  Second,  it  uses 
many  units  which  are  part  and  parcel 
of  industry  and  commerce,  e.g.  volt, 


ampere,  kilogram,  watt,  etc.  Third, 
some  of  the  most  basic  relationships  in 
electricity,  in  mechanics  and  in  elec¬ 
tromechanics  enhance  rapid  con¬ 
version.  Fourth,  its  ability  to  be  used 
simultaneously  for  scientific  and 
everyday  application  promises  to 
relate  and  blend  experiences  in  the 
theoretical  and  practical  worlds.  In 
this  way,  some  of  the  communications 
barriers  previously  erected  between 
the  two  communities  can  someday  be 
removed. 

Finally,  the  S.l.  uses  six  basic  units 
from  which  all  others  can  be  derived. 
Three  of  these,  namely  the  ampere, 
the  candela  and  the  second  are  in  full 
use  in  Canada  now.  The  basic  units  of 
the  S.l.  are: 

Length— the  metre 

Mass— the  kilogram 

Time— the  second 

Electrical  current— the  ampere 

Thermodynamic  temperature— the 

Kelvin 

Luminous  intensity— the  candela 

The  real  simplicity  of  the  metric 
system  comes  when  we  examine  the 
multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  the 
units.  All  units  in  the  system  have  the 
same  prefixes.  The  most  common  are: 


Prefix  Symbol  Definition 


mega 

M 

x  1,000, 000 

kilo 

K 

xl  ,000 

deci 

d 

4  10 

centi 

c 

4-  100 

milli 

m 

4  1,000 

micro 

u 

4  1,000,000 

Hence,  a  kilogram  (about  2.2 
pounds)  equals  1,000  grams,  a  kilo¬ 
metre  (about  0.62  miles)  equals  1,000 
metres,  and  a  litre  (about  .22  gallons) 
equals  1,000  millilitres.  More  exact 
measurements  can  be  expressed  simply 
by  using  a  decimal.  For  example,  1 
kilogram  375  grams  equals  1.375  kg; 
or  alternatively,  it  may  be  expressed  as 
1375  g,  in  the  same  way  that  $3.95  is 
equal  to  395  cents.  When  related  to 
our  daily  experiences  such  as  shop¬ 
ping,  the  most  common  units  are 
likely  to  be  the  kilogram,  the  litre  and 
the  centimetre  although  many  com¬ 
modities  will  involve  metres,  grams, 
millilitres  and  possibly  centilitres. 


1 1 1.THE  BENEFITS  OF  CHANGE 

There  are  numerous  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  which  account  for  the 
desire  to  metricate,  but  we  can  only 
hope  to  list  a  few  obvious  ones. 

To  begin,  the  S.l.  metric  measure¬ 
ment  is  easier  to  learn  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  system.  Consequently,  savings  in 
time  at  school  and  in  calculations  in 
commerce  and  industry  would  be 
significant. 

From  a  pragmatic  point  of  view, 
about  85%  of  the  world's  population 
uses  the  metric  system  and  about  75% 
of  trade  is  already  metric.  Thus  metri¬ 
cation  makes  sense  in  product  rational¬ 
ization  in  relation  to  international 
trade.  In  some  industries,  for  example, 
export  considerations  at  present 
require  the  manufacture  of  both 
Imperial  and  metric  products.  This 
causes  unnecessary  complications, 
delays  and  wastage. 

On  a  more  concrete  level,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  world  trade  sizes  in  con¬ 
tainerization  will  enhance  trade  and 
lower  transportation  and  warehousing 
overheads.  On  the  domestic  scene,  unit 
standardization  will  present  a  unique 
opportunity  to  assess  and  rationalize 
stock  sizes,  eliminate  outmoded 
designs  and  specifications.  This  in  turn 
will  result  in  economy. 

The  metric  system  is  also  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  international 
relations  and  development.  In  the  first 
instance,  shared  metric  units  tend  to 
reduce  linguistic  and  numeric  barriers 
in  international  relations  which  in  turn 
encourage  closer  cross-cultural  ties  and 
hopefully  enhance  global  under¬ 
standing.  In  the  second  instance,  the 
removal  of  barriers  which  inhibit  inter¬ 
national  development  will  tend  to 
foster  technological  exchange  and 
facilitate  the  intercontinental  assem¬ 
blage  of  manufactured  components. 

The  necessity  for  a  universal  system 
of  measurement  has  become  more 
urgent  and  the  benefits  offered  by 
such  a  system  are  obvious.  But  what  of 
the  costs?  According  to  official  and 
press  reports  which  focus  on  this 
question,  the  federal  government  pre¬ 
fers  to  consider  benefits  to  costs.  This, 
too,  is  the  official  posture  of  Britain's 
Metrication  Board  which  still  refuses 
to  estimate  the  total  costs  incurred  fol¬ 
lowing  seven  years  of  metric  con¬ 
version.  The  only  certain  thing  that 
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can  be  said  about  the  cost  of  the 
change-over  is  that  it  will  rise  as 
change  is  postponed.  Most  estimates 
put  the  increase  at  8%  for  each  year  of 
postponement  for  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  It  has  also  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  current  and  future  work 
undertaken  to  measure  the  cost  of 
metrication  will,  in  fact,  form  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  cost. 


IV.  GOVERNMENT 
COMMITMENTS  AND 
PREPARATORY  AGENCIES 

Canada  is  now  firmly  established  on 
the  road  to  metric  conversion  fol¬ 
lowing  policy  commitments  on  both 
the  national  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  levels. 

The  Federal  Government.  The  fed¬ 
eral  government  announced  its  policy 
through  The  White  Paper  on  Metric 
Conversion  in  Canada  in  January, 
1970.  This  policy  recognizes  three 
basic  principles: 

7.  The  eventual  adoption  in  Can¬ 
adian  usage  of  a  single  coherent 
measurement  system  based  on 
metric  units  should  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  inevitable  and  in  the 
national  interest. 

2.  This  single  system  should  come 
to  be  used  for  all  measurement 
purposes  required  under  legis¬ 
lation  and  generally  be  accepted 
for  all  measurement  purposes. 

3.  Planning  and  preparation  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  should 
be  encouraged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  achieve  the  maximum 
benefits  at  minimum  cost  to  the 
public,  to  industry  and  to  gov¬ 
ernment  at  all  levels. 

Subsequently,  The  Weights  and 
Measures  Act  was  enacted  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1970.  This  Act  defines  those 
metric  units  of  measurement  which 
will  be  used  in  Canada.  In  addition, 
the  Act  established  The  Standards 
Council  of  Canada. 

The  Standards  Council  of  Canada. 
The  functions  of  the  Council  are  best 
described  by  its  terms  of  reference 
which  include  ".  .  .review  the  need  for, 
and  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  use  of,  or  conversion  to, 
the  international  system  of  units, 
known  as  the  metric  system,  in  Can¬ 
adian  industry,  trade  and  commerce." 
In  encouraging  voluntary  standard¬ 


ization,  the  Standards  Council  will 
promote  uniform  policy,  promote 
inter-provincial  co-operation,  provide 
financial  assistance  with  any  appro¬ 
priated  money,  collect  and  distribute 
technical  information,  and  make  use 
of  existing  services  and  facilities. 

The  Federal  Preparatory  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Metric  Conversion.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  established  on  the  opera¬ 
tional  level  to  "initiate,  co-ordinate, 
and  undertake  investigations,  surveys, 
and  studies  relating  to  the  implications 
of  conversion  in  different  sectors  of 
the  Canadian  economy."  Ultimately, 
the  Commission  will  prepare  a  national 
conversion  programme  to  co-ordinate 
.principal  sector  programmes.  Much  of 
what  the  federal  government  plans  is 
based  on  British  metric  experience 
which  we  will  examine  shortly. 

The  Provincial  Government.  All 
provincial  governments  are  expected 
to  generate  conversion  programmes  for 
national  integration.  The  Ontario  gov¬ 
ernment  has  created  two  preparatory 
bodies  subsequent  to  its  policy  pro¬ 
nouncement. 

The  Ontario  provincial  position  was 
expressed  through  a  policy  statement 
made  by  the  Honourable  John  White, 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  on 
May  25,  1972.  The  statement  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  for  conversion  and  re¬ 
veals  that  the  Ontario  government  has 
surveyed  conversion  implications  on  a 
departmental  basis.  The  White  state¬ 
ment  also  reported  on  the  creation  of 
a  metric  office  in  the  Standards,  De¬ 
sign  and  Innovation  Branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  for 
the  purposes  of  promoting  and  co¬ 
ordinating  the  introduction  of  the 
metric  system  within  the  Ontario  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
on  National  Standards  and  Specifica¬ 
tion.  This  provincial  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee  was  created  to  provide  policy  di¬ 
rections  to  the  Metric  Office,  to  co¬ 
ordinate  departmental  conversion 
studies,  and  to  synchronize  provincial 
progress  with  federal  action.  Two  pro¬ 
gramme  objectives  have  been  achieved 
by  the  Committee  to  date.  First,  each 
Branch  of  the  provincial  government 
has  completed  a  preliminary  conver¬ 
sion  schedule  and  these  are  being 
synthesized  to  project  total  conversion 
capacity.  Second,  departmental  con¬ 
version  budget  forecasts  are  being  in¬ 
tegrated  for  long  term  planning. 


VI.  THE  QUESTION  OF 
METHOD 

It  has  been  suggested  earlier  that 
much  of  what  the  federal  government 
plans  is  based  on  British  metric  experi¬ 
ence.  Britain  decided  to  go  metric  in 
1965  and  allowed  ten  years  for  conver¬ 
sion.  At  the  half-way  point,  there  was 
little  evidence  that  the  general  public 
was  aware  of  this  change.  Many  labels 
on  pre-packaged  retail  products  in 
Britain  already  have  quantitites 
marked  in  both  metric  and  inch-pound 
units  but  there  has  been  little  specific 
government  action  to  control  format. 
Hence  consumers  continue  to  relate 
their  daily  activities  in  inches,  pounds 
and  gallons. 

While  this  dual  system  has  survived, 
there  has  been  much  planning  behind 
the  scenes  and  most  major  industries 
have  been  involved  in  transitional 
schemes.  Several  major  industrial  sec¬ 
tors— paper  and  printing,  construction, 
engineering,  and  pharmaceutical,  have 
either  changed  over  completely  or  are 
approaching  that  terminal  state.  The 
retail  consumer  sector  is  being  left  to 
the  last,  partly  because  of  the  change 
to  decimal  currency  which  took  place 
on  February  15,  1971.  However,  it  is 
expected  that  the  public  will  begin  to 
feel  the  full  impact  of  metrication  in 
1973  when  many  important  changes 
are  planned.  After  that,  metrication 
will  progress  rapidly  towards  a  comple¬ 
tion  date  between  1977  and  1980. 

The  United  States  also  established  a 
metric  study  programme  which  exam¬ 
ined  the  feasibility  of  conversion  and  a 
final  report  recommending  metrication 
was  presented  to  Congress  in  August, 
1971.  One  of  the  major  reasons  of¬ 
fered  for  adopting  metrication  is  that 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  trade  could  suffer,  despite  that 
country's  vast  wealth  and  commercial 
power,  if  the  change  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  unit  is  not  made.  Conversely, 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  could  become 
stronger  if  the  change  is  made. 

Surveying  other  countries,  we  find 
that  South  Africa  is  well  on  the  road 
to  a  complete  change,  while  a  number 
of  Commonwealth  countries  such  as 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  in 
much  the  same  position  as  Canada, 
having  merely  made  the  decision  to 
convert. 
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Conversion  Methods.  These  meth¬ 
ods  of  conversion  may  be  grouped  into 
"soft"  and  "hard". 

"Soft  Conversion".  This  method  is 
usually  associated  with  the  initial 
phase  of  conversion  in  which  a  dual 
system  allows  Imperial  units  to  be 
gradually  replaced.  It  is  a  less  disrup¬ 
tive  method  since  it  allows  existing  in¬ 
ventory  to  be  exhausted.  Rather  than 
redesign  a  product  and  its  production 
process,  "soft  conversion"  allows  the 
simple  changing  of  product  literature 
and  labelling  for  the  phasing-in  stage. 
In  assessment,  for  example,  "soft  con¬ 
version"  would  allow  all  Imperial 
measurements  on  appraisal  cards  to  be 
changed  to  metric  units  arithmetically 
rather  than  by  remeasuring  the  pro¬ 
perties  concerned.  Remeasurement, 
just  as  redesigning  products  to 
"round"  metric  dimensions,  would  be 
referred  to  as  "hard  conversion".  The 
same  would  apply  to  redeveloping  cost 
tables  as  opposed  to  converting  the 
table  values  into  metric  units. 

"Hard  Conversion”.  This  method  is 
introduced  after  the  "soft  conversion" 
phase.  It  involves  a  total  change  and 
thus  offers  unique  opportunities  to 
assess  whole  lines  of  products  from  a 
rational  point  of  view.  In  other  words, 
all  the  odds  and  ends  that  have  prolif¬ 
erated  over  the  years  are  examined  to 
determine  whether  they  are  necessary 
and  whether  the  whole  line  could  be 
simplified.  For  instance,  the  fastener 
industry  in  Britain  discovered  that  the 
57  varieties  of  nuts  and  bolts  required 
to  do  a  certain  job  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  9  varieties  after  metri¬ 
cation.  This,  of  course,  cuts  down  on 
inventory  costs,  enhances  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  improves  on  production 
efficiency. 

"Hard  conversion"  also  implies 
international  standardization.  That's 
the  name  of  the  game.  For  example, 
there  are  four  or  five  different  sizes  of 
brick  in  this  country,  but  only  one  is 
modular.  Changing  to  metric  dimen¬ 
sions,  along  with  a  change  in  the 
module,  will  enable  the  construction 
industry  to  advance  further  toward  the 
modular  concept  in  building.  In  the 
home  and  office,  the  proliferation  of 
paper  and  envelope  sizes  will  be 
reduced.  This  will  ease  storage  and 
handling  problems.  And,  if  you  have 


been  critical  of  our  postal  service,  it 
may  comfort  you  to  know  that  stan¬ 
dardization  makes  high  speed  auto¬ 
mated  mail  processing  a  real 
possibility. 


VII.  PREPARING  FOR 
CHANGE 

After  all  the  if's,  but's,  and  may- 
be's,  we  are  finally  approaching  the 
threshold  of  metric  conversion:  we 
will  soon  dump  our  customary  inches, 
pounds  and  gallons,  and  switch  to 
centimetres,  kilograms  and  litres. 

How  Do  We  Prepare  Ourselves? 
First  of  all,  let  us  recall  that  the  metric 
system  is  not  completely  alien  to  us.  A 
substantial  proportion  of  first- 
generation  immigrants  have  spent 
some  of  their  lives  using  the  metric 
system  and  should  not  take  long  to 
unlearn  the  Imperial  system.  A  further 
proportion  of  the  population  have 
taken  science  at  school  and,  again, 
have  a  basic  working  knowledge  of 
metric  units.  Several  major  industries 
are  now  partially  or  wholly  based  on 
the  metric  system.  Among  the  out¬ 
standing  ones  are  the  pharmaceutical, 
optical,  photographic  and  electronic 
industries.  Finally,  all  hospitals  in 
Ontario  have  converted  to  metric  with 
neither  trauma  nor  drama. 

Education  authorities  here  and 
abroad  argue  that  the  best  way  to 
become  familiar  with  metric  units  is  to 
relate  these  to  our  daily  experiences, 
to  use  the  units  as  basic  reference 
points.  In  the  initial  stages,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  express  dimensions  in  metric 
units  by  way  of  suitably  calibrated 
rulers,  scales,  jugs  and  weights.  Hence 
we  could  learn  to  measure  a  book  in 
centimetres,  the  height  of  a  wall  in 
metres,  our  weight  in  kilograms  and 
two  fingers  of  scotch  in  millilitres. 

As  we  expand  our  ability  to  express 
object  dimensions  in  metric  units,  we 
could  try  other  exercises  which  involve 
compound  or  more  abstract  relation¬ 
ships.  Some  such  exercises  are  to 
calculate  the  distance  from  one  town 
to  the  next  in  kilometers,  find  out 
what  the  speed  limits  would  be  in 
km/hr,  or  work  out  the  area  of  given 
properties  in  square  metres.  The  basic 
unit  of  area  in  the  S.l.  is  the  "are," 
which  equals  100  square  metres,  but 
this  will  probably  be  discouraged 


because  of  the  confusion  with  the 
word  "acre."  1  hectare  (100  ares)  is 
slightly  less  than  214  acres. 

Conversion  Factors  and  Formulae. 
The  use  of  conversion  factors  (e.g.  1 
inch  =  2.54  cm)  has  been  strongly  dis¬ 
couraged  by  education  authorities.  It 
is  argued  that  as  long  as  we  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  conversion  factors,  we  are 
not  "thinking  metric;"  thus,  conven¬ 
tional  measurements  of  36"— 24"— 36" 
should  be  simply  expressed  as  91 
cm— 61  cm— 91  cm  as  opposed  to  the 
indirect  mental  process  of  36  x  2.54  — 
24  x  2.54-36  x  2.54. 

In  spite  of  this,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  some  comprehensive  conversion 
formulae  will  be  offered  during  the 
"soft  conversion"  phase.  These  will, 
through  conversion  factors,  relate 
Imperial  units  to  metric  units  and  vice 
versa. 

Conversion  Tables.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  assessment,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  "soft  conversion"  would  be 
used  in  the  initial  stages  of  metri¬ 
cation.  In  light  of  this,  suitable  con¬ 
version  tables  which  allow  us  to  read 
off  metric  units  from  Imperial  units 
will  speed  up  the  conversion  of  ap¬ 
praisal  cards,  the  assessment  roll  and 
other  documents. 

When  Will  the  Change  Occur?  The 

White  Paper  on  metric  conversion  did 
not  set  a  deadline  for  the  completion 
of  conversion.  One  reason  for  this  was 
the  indefinite  position  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  metrication.  The 
present  federal  thinking  is  that  we  will 
be  guided  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Congress  to  metricate. 
Authoritative  officials  have  placed  the 
most  likely  date  in  the  1980's. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
advanced  that  there  can  be  no  sudden, 
overnight  transition  to  the  metric 
system.  It  is  argued  that  it  has  to  be  a 
gradual  process  and,  for  a  modern 
industrialized  country,  ten  years  is 
about  the  minimum.  Since  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sectors  of  the  economy  have 
their  own  unique  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  transition,  a  properly 
co-ordinated  plan  is  the  first  essential. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  we  can 
plan  for  a  co-ordinated  plan.  □ 
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Within  the  next  three  to  five  years,  it  is  anticipated  that 
Canada  will  be  converting  to  the  metric  system  of  measure¬ 
ment.  Our  familiar  feet  and  inches  will  follow  the  cubit  into 

history;  the  Valuation  Manual  and  all  assessment  records  H.  C.  Fletcher 

will  have  to  be  converted  eventually.  We  should,  perhaps.  Eastern  Area  Office 

be  thinking  already  of  how  these  new  measurements  will 
look.  What  will  it  be  like  to  do  an  inspection  of  a  single 
family  residence  under  the  new  system?  Read  on.  .  . 


Terry  Martin  swung  his  1976  Volkswagen  up  to  the  curb 
and  turned  off  the  ignition.  He  glanced  at  the  copy  of  the 
assessment  map  on  the  seat  beside  him— Lot  179,  this  was 
the  place.  He  stepped  out  of  the  car,  picking  up  his  clip¬ 
board  and  30  metre  tape  as  he  did  so  and  turned  to  look  at 
the  almost  finished  split  level  bungalow  on  the  muddy  site. 
It  looked  like  a  standard  enough  type  of  structure. 

Terry  was  a  junior  assessor  and  was  currently  engaged  in 
collecting  building  data  on  new  construction,  preparatory 
to  determining  supplementary  assessments. 

He  measured  the  building  first  of  all.  It  was  a  two  storey 
split  level  bungalow,  12  metres  by  8  metres,  with  an 
attached  garage,  4  metres  by  7  metres,  protruding  1.5 
metres  from  the  front  of  the  house.  There  was  also  a  small 
enclosed  porch,  2  metres  by  1.5  metres.  He  sketched  this 
roughly  on  his  pad  and  then  stepped  into  the  building. 

Going  first  down  to  the  basement,  he  noted  that  it  was  a 
standard  2.5  metres  in  height  with  a  1  metre  crawl  space. 
The  floor  joists  he  recorded  as  5  centimetres  by  20  centi¬ 
metres  by  40  centimetres  on  centre.  The  concrete  basement 
wall  proved  to  be  25  centimetres  thick,  and  there  was  a 
recreation  room,  4  metres  by  5  metres,  almost  finished. 

Moving  quickly  upstairs,  Terry  noted  the  spacious 
kitchen  with  4  metres  of  arborite  counter  top,  and  he  was 
able  to  check  the  framing  of  the  wall  at  one  point  where  it 
was  not  yet  sheathed  in.  The  wall  studs  were  5  centimetres 
by  10  centimetres  by  40  centimetres  on  centre. 

The  rooms  were  all  a  standard  2.5  metres  in  height, 
except  for  the  living  room  which  had  a  "cathedral"  type 
ceiling,  which  Terry  judged  to  be  3.5  metres  in  height. 

When  he  had  completed  his  interior  inspection,  Terry 
stepped  outside,  noted  the  roof  and  exterior  detail,  and 
recorded  the  roof  overhang  as  0.5  metres. 

Satisfied,  he  returned  to  his  car,  where  he  noticed  that 
the  lot  dimensions  were  not  recorded  on  his  appraisal  card. 
He  checked  the  assessment  map,  and  recorded  on  the  card  a 
frontage  of  23  metres  by  a  depth  of  45  metres.  He  then 
placed  the  appraisal  card  in  a  folder  where  it  would  stay 
clean  until  his  senior  assessor  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  property  and  decide  how  much  the  new  struc¬ 
ture  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  lot. 

Starting  the  car,  he  took  a  final  look  at  the  property, 
then  pulled  briskly  away  towards  his  next  assignment.  .  .  . 


Here  Comes 
the 

Metric  Assessor 
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Aspects  interviews 

THE  HONOURABLE  MR.  ALLAN  GROSSMAN 


Reorganization 

for  responsive  government 


Reassessment 

for  equitable  taxation 


Aspects:  As  Minister  of  Revenue,  what  Branches  of  the 
provincial  government  fall  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Aside  from  real  property  assessment,  my 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  Revenue  Division  which  is 
responsible  for  the  various  provincial  taxes  such  as  the 
corporations  tax,  the  retail  sales  tax,  the  gasoline  tax,  suc¬ 
cession  duties,  etc.  Also  the  Province  of  Ontario  Savings 
Office  is  under  the  authority  of  my  Ministry. 

In  addition,  I  am  the  Minister  responsible  for  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  and  the  Ontario  Student 
Housing  Corporation.  However,  these  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Ministry  of  Revenue.  Some  people  are  confused 
about  this;  they  think  that  the  Ontario  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  and  it  isn’t.  OHC 
originated  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Economics, 
which  later  became  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  I  was  the  Minister  of  that  Department.  Upon  the 
recent  reorganization  of  the  structure  of  government,  the 
Premier  felt  that,  rather  than  split  up  that  huge  operation 
into  two  other  Departments  or  create  a  new  Ministry  of 
Housing,  he  would  leave  the  responsibility  with  me,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  he  was  appointing  an  advisory  task  force  on  hous¬ 
ing,  to  be  headed  by  Mr.  Eli  Comay,  to  deal  with  the  whole 
matter  of  housing  policy,  not  just  with  public  housing.  In 
its  report,  the  task  force  will  recommend  a  policy  for  the 
future  of  OHC. 


Aspects:  What  was  the  major  purpose  behind  the 
reorganization  of  the  provincial  Departments  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  more  decentralized  structure  and  what  are  its 
implications? 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  government  was  restructured  in 
order  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  people  in 
a  rapidly-changing  society,  and  to  increase  its  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  in  meeting  those  needs.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  that  government  is  facing  today  is  that  of 
maintaining  effective  communication  with  the  people  it 
serves.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  attempting  to  establish 
better  communication  with  people  who  are  feeling  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  bureaucratic  government  more  and  more,  on  the 
other  hand,  because  of  the  increasing  needs  of  the  people, 
government  is  forced  to  expand.  Hence  we  must  struggle 
with  the  tendency  to  be  working  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  one  in  which  we  would  like.  As  I  say,  we  feel  the 
great  need  to  bring  government  closer  to  the  people  so  they 
won’t  feel  so  frustrated  in  dealing  with  the  bureaucracy. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  try  to  restructure  the  govern¬ 
ment  so  that  it  would  be  more  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  communication  was 
the  amount  of  time  a  Minister  was  required  to  spend  in  the 
administration  of  his  duties.  The  workload  has  increased 
tremendously  over  the  last  few  years.  When  I  first  came 
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into  the  Legislature  in  1955,  the  sessions  lasted  six  to  eight 
weeks.  Currently,  they  usually  extend  for  about  eight 
months  of  the  year.  Indeed,  the  workload  of  a  Minister 
today  is,  I  would  think,  about  five  times  what  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  So  something  had  to  be  done  to  restructure  the 
government.  Hopefully  the  result  will  be  an  organization 
which  isn’t  so  top  heavy.  It  is  designed  to  facilitate  decision 
making  at  both  the  policy-making  and  the  administrative 
levels.  With  decentralization,  it  should  be  easier  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  deal  with  their  government  and  its  representatives, 
and  also  provide  better  feedback  from  the  public  to  the 
government  and  vice  versa. 

Aspects:  To  what  extent  does  the  new  structure  reflect 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Productivity? 

Mr.  Grossman:  We  followed  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  Report  quite  closely.  The  concept  of  the  three  policy 
fields  was  adopted  and,  generally  speaking,  the  overall  func¬ 
tions  of  these  three  fields,  and  the  Ministries  included  in 
each,  are  those  which  the  Committee  recommended.  How¬ 
ever,  two  of  the  major  differences  between  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  COGP  and  what  was  adopted  relate  to 
the  Ministry  of  Revenue.  First,  the  COGP  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  one  Minister  be  responsible  for  both  Revenue 
and  Government  Services,  with  two  deputy  ministers  re¬ 
porting  to  him;  this  recommendation,  as  you  know,  was 
rejected  and  Government  Services  remains  a  separate 
Ministry.  Second,  responsibility  for  housing  was  given  to 
the  Minister  of  Revenue,  whereas  the  COGP  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Social 
Services  within  the  Social  Development  Policy  Field. 


THE  GOAL: 

People-oriented  Government 
METHOD  1: 

Effective  Communications 
METHOD  2: 

Heightened  Service  Commitment 

METHOD  3: 

Functional  Integration 

METHOD  4: 

Policy  and  Administrative 
Decentralization 


Aspects:  For  what  reasons  was  the  Assessment  Division 
transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  to  the  Ministry  of  Revenue? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Assessment,  like  tax  collection  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario  Savings  Office,  is  largely  concerned 
with  the  delivery  of  a  service  and  involves  extensive  dealings 


with  members  of  the  general  public  right  across  the  pro¬ 
vince.  Assessment  is  basically  an  administrative  as  opposed 
to  a  policy  making  function,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Tax 
Collection  and  the  Savings  Office.  These  considerations 
probably  explain  why  assessment  was  put  into  the  Ministry 
of  Revenue  rather  than  into  the  Ministry  of  Treasury, 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Aspects:  When  the  programme  for  reassessment  at 
market  value  comes  into  effect  in  1974,  there  will  very 
probably  be  shifts  in  the  impact  of  taxes  among  classes  of 
property  and  among  properties  within  the  same  class.  Do 
you  foresee  the  need  for  a  programme  that  will  soften  that 
impact? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Even  assuming  that  the  implementation 
of  reassessment  coincides  with  the  introduction  of  other 
far-reaching  reforms  to  the  municipal  tax  system,  there  will 
be  incidences  of  substantial  tax  shifts  and  it  may  well  be 
necessary  to  establish  some  mechanism  to  phase  in  these 
shifts  over  a  period  of  time.  Whether  this  would  have  to  be 
done  on  a  province-wide  basis  or  whether  some  local  discre¬ 
tion  will  be  provided  for  are  matters  that  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  until  such  time  as  we  can  analyze  the  extent  of  these 
shifts  and  determine  precisely  where  they  are  occurring. 

Aspects:  As  a  result  of  the  examinations  that  the 
Management  Task  Board  is  currently  undertaking  on  the 
issue  of  decentralizing  the  administration,  what  kinds  of 
changes  do  you  think  might  take  place  in  the  organization 
of  the  Assessment  Division  ? 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  Assessment  Division  is  already 
decentralized  to  a  large  degree  with  its  four  area  offices  and 
thirty-two  regional  offices.  I  don’t  foresee  any  great 
changes  in  the  Division’s  organization. 

Aspects:  What  measures  does  the  Ministry  intend  to 
take  to  sell  the  reassessment  programme  to  the  public  after 
1974? 

Mr.  Grossman:  As  you  are  aware,  assessors  distribute 
the  pamphlet,  “ Your  Property,  Your  Assessment,  Your 
Taxes”,  as  they  go  from  door  to  door  making  their  inspec¬ 
tions.  Our  assessment  commissioners  are  encouraged  to 
speak  to  service  clubs,  local  ratepayers’  associations  and 
other  such  organizations  in  their  communities  to  explain 
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Reassessment  aim: 

MUNICIPAL  TAX  REFORM 

Reassessment  Implementation  1: 
INFORMING  THE  PUBLIC 

Reassessment  Implementation  2: 
1974  OPEN  HOUSE 


the  reassessment  programme  and  these  activities  will  have 
to  be  stepped  up  as  the  date  for  implementing  reassessment 
approaches. 

In  1974,  open  houses,  held  in  the  period  between  the 
time  the  new  assessment  notices  are  mailed  and  assessment 
rolls  are  returned,  will  form  an  extremely  important  part  of 
our  public  relations  programme.  At  “ open  house”  sessions, 
the  ratepayer  will  be  able  to  sit  down  with  an  assessor  and 
get  ail  explanation  of  how  his  property  assessment  was  cal¬ 
culated,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  questions  and  problems, 
which  are  bound  to  be  associated  with  individual  assess¬ 
ments,  should  be  cleared  up  at  that  point.  Every  assessor 
will  have  a  role  to  play  in  this  undertaking. 

Of  course,  no  matter  how  well  the  assessment  is  done  or 
how  good  a  job  the  assessors  do  in  explaining  their  valua¬ 
tions,  there  are  bou?id  to  be  some  people  whose  taxes  will 
be  increased  as  a  result  of  reassessment  (as  indeed,  some 
will  be  decreased)  and  who  will  attack  the  programme  for 
that  reason  alone.  To  some  extent,  then,  the  degree  of 
acceptance  that  the  prograrnme  has  hinges  upon  the  re¬ 
forms  which  are  made  to  the  whole  municipal  tax  system. 


Aspects:  In  what  ways  do  you  thmk  the  new  Municipal 
Elections  Act  will  affect  the  outcome  of  local  elections? 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  suspect  that  the  new  Municipal  Elec¬ 
tions  Act  will  not  have  any  great  effect  on  the  outcome  of 
local  electioris.  Most  of  the  larger  municipalities  had  passed 
a  by-law  under  The  Municipal  Franchise  Extension  Act.  In 
places  which  had  passed  such  a  by-law,  the  franchise  was 
already  extended  to  most  of  the  residents  who  will  qualify 
as  electors  under  the  7iew  Act. 


Aspects:  As  you  k7iow,  at  present  there  are  three 
separate  enumeration  programmes  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
piling  Voters’  lists  ( federal ,  provincial  and  municipal). 
Sometimes  two  or  more  of  these  programmes  can  take 
place  concurrently,  as  was  the  case  in  the  recent  enmnera- 
tion.  Problems  can  arise  both  among  householders  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  enumerators  and  among  offices  who  must  hire 
casuals  for  the  programme.  Do  you  foresee  any  way  in 
which,  for  example,  the  municipal  and  provincial  enumera¬ 
tions  can  be  amalgamated? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Some  people  do  resent  enumerators 
coming  to  the  door,  especially  if  there  are  two  or  three 
enumerations  in  quick  succession.  One  solution  to  this 


might  be  the  creation  of  some  kind  of  permanent  voters’ 
list,  combined  with  a  registration  system,  where  the  onus 
would  be  on  the  individual  to  ensure  that  he  was  properly 
entered  on  the  list.  Since  non-resident  property  owners  and 
their  spouses  have  a  vote  hi  municipal  elections,  which  they 
do  not  have  in  federal  or  provincial  elections,  there  would 
have  to  be  some  kind  of  supplementary  listing  for  local 
elections.  I  don  ’ t  suppose  this  would  pose  any  great  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

However,  as  long  as  our  voters’  lists  are  compiled  by 
enumeration,  that  enumeration  must  take  place  within  a 
reasonable  time  prior  to  the  election  so  that  it  is  as  current 
as  possible.  To  use  your  specific  case,  unless  a  provincial 
election  happened  to  be  called  close  to  a  municipal  elec¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  amalgamate  the  two  enumera¬ 
tions.  There  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  some  kind  of 
municipal  enumeration  on  a  regular  basis,  not  only  because 
muyiicipal  elections  occur  every  two  years,  but  also  because 
our  enumeration  serves  several  other  purposes  besides  the 
creation  of  a  preliminary  list  of  electors. 


Aspects:  In  Design  for  Development  Phase  Three,  the 
Honourable  William  G.  Davis  made  the  following  statement 
about  provmcial-municipal  fiscal  relations: 

“ Perhaps  the  most  important  thrust  of  future  property 
tax  reform,  apart  from  the  necessary  first  step  of  com¬ 
plete  reassessment,  is  to  establish  the  broadest  possible 
property  tax  base.  This  means  including  present  wholly 
and  partially  exempt  properties  in  the  tax  base,  deter- 
minirig  an  appropriate  method  of  taxing  special  pro¬ 
perties.  .  .  ” 

Would  you  comment  on  this  statement. 

Mr.  Grossman:  One  of  the  problems  which  the  munici¬ 
palities  have,  and  which  affect  some  municipalities  much 
more  than  others,  is  the  statutory  exemption  or  partial 
exemption  of  certain  types  of  property  from  local  tax  rates. 
The  extent  to  which  this  creates  a  burden  for  other  pro¬ 
perty  owners  in  a  particular  municipality,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  proportion  of  their  municipality’s  assessment 
base  which  is  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  government  has  taken  some  steps  which  have  the 
effect  of  broadening  municipal  tax  bases,  such  as  the  pay¬ 
ments  which  are  made  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  university  and 
community  college  properties.  The  difficulty  in  moving  be¬ 
yond  this  kind  of  provision,  at  the  present  time,  is  that 
until  the  reassessment  has  been  completed,  we  don’t  know 
what  the  dollar  benefits  of  full  taxation  will  be  to  the 
municipalities  or  what  the  costs  will  be  to  the  Province 
and/or  the  institutions  and  organizations  concerned.  These 
figures  will  only  be  available  upon  completion  of  the  re¬ 
assessment  programme. 

With  respect  to  special  purpose  properties,  such  as  trans¬ 
portation,  utility  and  communications  properties,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  developing  an  equitable  taxation  system  is  even 
more  complex.  A  committee  which  was  studying  this  area 
of  assessment  and  taxation  policy  gathered  a  great  deal  of 
useful  data  but  came  to  no  real  conclusions  on  the  matter. 
The  question  is  now  being  taken  up  by  a  task  force  with 
representation  from  both  Revenue  and  Treasury, 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  □ 
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“The  ancient,  true  and  proper  use  of  Inns,  Alehouses  and  Victual¬ 
ling  Houses  was  for  the  Receipt,  Relief  and  Lodging  of  Wayfaring 
People  travelling  from  Place  to  Place.  .  .and  not  meant  for  the 
Entertainment  and  Harbouring  of  Lewd  and  Idle  People  to  spend 
and  consume  their  Money  and  Time  in  Lewd  and  Drunken 
Manner.”* 


THE  Snm  BEHIND  HOTELS 


Neil  Short 
Assessment  Standards  Branch 


It  would  appear  that  the  hotel  industry  has  been  a 
source  of  concern  to  and  regulation  by  governments  for 
many  years.  From  one  of  the  earliest  extant  records  of 
human  legislation— the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  circa  2500 
B.C.— we  learn  that  state  regulation  and  taxation  of  hostel- 
ries  were  already  well-established  in  Babylonia  some  four 
millenia  before  Canada's  oldest  inn  was  opened  in  Lachine, 
Quebec  in  1765,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Heney  who  is  described 
somewhat  quaintly  as  a  "Protestant  Innholder— the  only 
man  in  the  Parish  fitt  and  Capable  to  keep  Tavern". 

Although  hoteliers  have  come  a  long  way  from  providing 
the  simple  necessities  of  the  Sumerian  inns  to  providing  a 
3,000  roomed  Conrad  Hilton  in  Chicago,  yet  they  have 
been  all  too  conscious,  throughout  their  commercial 
existence,  of  the  shadow  of  the  "publicans  and  tax- 
gatherers"  variously  known  as  "Administrators  of  the 
King's  Tax"  in  Babylonia,  "Superintendents  of  Revenue"  in 
Egypt,  "Telones"  in  Athens,  "Publicani"  in  Rome,  and 
"assessors"  in  Ontario. 

However,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  first  hotelier  in 
Toronto,  Mr.  Abner  Miles,  who  operated  an  inn  on  the 
north  side  of  King  Street  between  Berkeley  and  Ontario  in 
1795,  found  that  his  expenses  were  kept  to  a  minimum 
with  the  aid  of  kindly  disposed  government  in  the  form  of  a 
certain  Major  Small,  Commander  of  a  military  detachment 
that  carried  out  the  cellar  excavation  works  in  return  for  a 
quart  of  rum. 


*(An  Act  to  Restrain  the  Inordinate  Haunting  and  Tippling  in 
Inns,  Alehouses  and  Other  Victualling  Places,  passed  in  1604  in  the 
reign  of  James  I). 


THE  HOTEL  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

Although  the  part  played  by  the  hotel  industry  in  the 
national  economy  is  of  no  great  significance,  we  learn  from 
Statistics  Canada  that,  in  1969,  it  claimed  1 .2%  of  the  total 
labour  force.  In  the  same  year,  when  the  G.N.P.  was 
$78,537,000,000,  total  receipts  for  the  major  accommoda¬ 
tion  groups  were  $1,250,000,000  or  1.59%.  For  com¬ 
parison  purposes  we  find  that  the  construction  industry 
accounted  for  6.2%  of  the  labour  force  and  that  the  total 
value  of  new  and  repair  work  performed  was  16.6%  of  the 
G.N.P. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  and  size  of  the  hotel  industry  in 
1969  may  be  gained  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  table: 


DESCRIPTION 

CANADA 

ONTARIO 

TORONTO 

Full-year  licensed  hotels 

4049 

954 

79 

Full-year  non-licensed  hotels 

424 

107 

in  above 

Seasonal  licensed  hotels 

168 

34 

— 

Seasonal  non-licensed  hotels 

281 

168 

— 

Motels 

3514 

1360 

70 

Receipts  (in  dollars)  ('000) 

1,186,000 

378,226 

109,650 

Receipts  (percentage  in  1969) 

100 

31.88 

9.24 

Receipts  (percentage  in  1966) 

100 

31.28 

8.85 

•Census  of  Canada,  1966,  Vol.  VIII. 
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A  system  of  reporting  trends  in  the  industry  has  been 
developed  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  and  is  published  by  Statistics  Canada.  Until  1968  this 
publication  was  known  as  "Hotels"  and  from  1968  as 
"Traveller  Accommodation  Statistics"  (Catalogue  63-204 
Annual). 

In  Toronto,  the  extent  of  the  hotel  construction  boom  is 
of  unprecedented  proportion  and  would,  no  doubt,  gladden 
the  heart  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  said,  "Sir,  no  matter 
how  pleasant  a  landscape  may  be,  its  appearance  can  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  comfortable  inn".  In  six 
months  a  total  of  2,740  guest  rooms  has  been  added  with 
convention  facilities  for  approximately  5,500.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  industry  that  the  number  of  guest  rooms  avail¬ 
able  in  Metro  Toronto  will  rise  from  13,272  in  1971  to 
20,337  by  1974. 

The  following  figures  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  average 
amounts  of  income  and  expenditure  of  a  typical  Toronto 
hotel  for  1969  in  the  201+  range. 


Fig.  1 

Fig.  2 

1. 

Rooms 

$  .46 

1. 

Rooms 

$  .13 

2. 

Food 

.30 

2. 

Food 

.25 

3. 

Beverages 

.18 

3. 

Beverages 

.1 1 

4. 

Miscellaneous 

.06 

4. 

Miscellaneous 

.35 

5. 

Municipal  T axes 

.08 

6. 

Operating  profit 

.08 

$1.00 

$1.00 

In  Table  16  of  "Traveller  Accommodation  Statistics" 
the  amount  of  municipal  taxes  paid  by  the  hotel  industry  is 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  total  operating  costs.  The 
lowest  is  1.8%  in  Vancouver  for  hotels  in  the  76—200  room 
range  and  the  highest  is  9.7%  in  Ontario  for  hotels  in  the 
201+  range  having  a  room  rate  of  $9.00  to  $12.99. 


HOTEL  ASSESSMENT  PROBLEMS 

The  assessor,  in  dealing  with  hotels,  is  faced  with  many 
problems,  among  which  are  the  effects  on  value  caused  by: 

(a)  Type  of  Establishment 

(b)  Location  of  Premises 

(c)  Interpretation  of  Market  Transactions 

(d)  Economic  Life  of  $tructure 


(a)  Type  of  Establishment 

Hotels  have  been  defined  in  The  Hotel  Registration  of 
Guests  Act  (R.$.0.  1970,  c.212,  s.5(2)  )as: 


"a  separate  building  or  two  or  more  connected  buildings 
used  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  catering  to  the  needs  of 
the  travelling  public  by  the  supply  of  food  and  also  by 
the  furnishing  of  sleeping  accommodation  of  not  fewer 
than  six  bedrooms  as  distinguished  from  any  other  build¬ 
ing  or  connected  buildings  used  mainly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  food  and  lodging  by  the  week  or 
otherwise  commonly  known  as  "boarding  houses"  or  of 
furnishing  living  quarters  for  families  and  having  a  dining 
room  or  restaurant  commonly  known  as  "apartment 
houses"  or  "private  hotels". 

Statistics  Canada  defines  hotels  as  "commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  with  six  or  more  hotel  and/or  hotel-motel  type 
rooms  providing  lodging  or  lodging  and  meals  for  transient 
guests". 

However,  hotels  may  be  classified  broadly  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  types  which  differ  with  respect  to  total  receipts 
which  ultimately  affect  market  value: 

(i)  Full-year,  licensed 

(ii)  Full-year,  non-licensed 

(iii)  $easonal,  licensed 

(iv)  $easonal,  non-licensed 

In  1969  the  provincial  distribution  of  receipts  showed 
considerable  fluctuation  between  provinces.  While  the 
national  average  for  room  receipts  was  32.6%  of  total  re¬ 
venue,  provincial  averages  ranged  from  a  low  of  17.9%  in 
Manitoba  to  a  high  of  62.6%  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Ontario's  being  35.09%.  Beverage  sales,  expressed  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  total  receipts,  ranged  from  5.9%  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  to  a  high  of  60.0%  in  Baskatchewan,  Ontario's 
being  33.68%.  (These  percentages  were  developed  from  a 
study  of  14,257  traveller  accommodation  establishments 
composed  of  11,905  hotels,  1611  motels  and  741  miscel¬ 
laneous  types  of  accommodation.)  The  percentage  distribu¬ 
tion  of  receipts  in  1969,  in  respect  to  hotels  only,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  which  serves  to  emphasize  the 
effect  that  the  type  of  establishment  has  on  the  "market 
value"  (and  the  danger  of  using  National  or  U.$.  figures  as  a 
guideline  to  determine  averages  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario). 


1969  TABLE  OF  HOTEL  RECEIPTS 


TYPE 

ROOMS 

MEALS 

BEVER¬ 

AGES 

MISCEL¬ 

LANEOUS 

Full-year  licensed 

26.95 

23.65 

43.43 

5.97 

Full-year  non- 
licensed 

70.01 

20.47 

_ 

9.52 

Seasonal  licensed 

33.65 

38.56 

16.29 

1 1.50 

Seasonal  non- 

licensed 

48.77 

38.36 

12.87 

Toronto  (76-200 
rooms) 

38.30 

34.90 

24.30 

2.50 

T oronto  (201  +) 

45.80 

30.00 

17.50 

6.70 

All  Hotels  —  Ont. 

28.30 

24.00 

41.40 

6.30 

All  Hotels  —  Can. 

26.20 

21.50 

45.30 

7.00 

All  Hotels  — 

U.S.A. 

57.30 

25.00 

9.90 

7.10 

Even  the  size  of  a  hotel  has  to  be  considered  in  an 
economic  analysis.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
1969  data  showing  the  percentage  of  room  occupancy,  will 
illustrate  the  influence  of  size. 
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TYPE  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS 


11-25 

26-50 

51-75 

27-200 

201  + 

Full-year  licensed 
Full-year  non- 

39% 

47% 

55% 

64% 

68% 

licensed 

47 

57 

60 

X* 

-  t 

Seasonal  licensed 

39 

51 

— 

68 

— 

Seasonal  non-licensed 

46 

57 

52 

63 

— 

All  hotels 

40 

48 

54 

63 

68 

*x  —  Confidential  to  meet  secrecy  requirements  of  the  Statistics  Act 
t  —  Nil  or  Zero 


(b)  Location  of  Premises 

In  the  hotel  industry  there  is  a  rule  known  as  Statler's 
Law  which  states  that  the  three  most  important  factors  in 
hotel  success  are  location,  location  and  location. 

While  this  is  a  patent  over-simplification  it  helps  to 
remind  us  of  the  importance  of  this  feature.  Its  truth  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  history  of  the  Lord  Simcoe  Hotel 
situated  at  King  and  University  Streets  in  Toronto.  Being 
located  a  little  too  far  west  when  it  opened  in  1957,  this 
hotel  failed  to  secure  its  share  of  business  until  the  time  it 
changed  hands  in  1971.  It  is  now  apparent  that  with  the 
present  downtown  room-boom  the  potential  of  this  site  is 
finally  being  realized.  An  upward  trend  in  business  was  re¬ 
ported  in  September,  1971,  when  the  hotel  had  an 
occupancy  rate  of  70%. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  contributory  factor  was 
the  reconstruction  of  all  public  areas  after  a  short  life  span 
of  14  years. 

In  the  "Accommodation,  Dining  and  Services  List",  pub¬ 
lished  in  1972  by  the  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  hotels  are  listed  by  various  locations 
and  the  price  differential  due  to  location  may  be  noted 
from  the  following  table: 


LOCATION 

NO.  OF 
HOTELS 

NO.  OF 
ROOMS 

AV.  SINGLE 
OCCUPANCY 
RATE 

Resort 

4 

318 

$22.50 

Downtown 

22 

8360 

18.20 

Airport 

1  1 

2852 

17.00 

West  End 

20 

991 

14.40 

East  End 

7 

260 

1^.50 

In  a  decision  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  delivered 
by  D.  S.  Colbourne  on  June  14,  1972  affecting  a  motel,  we 
read,  .  .we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  subject  land  has 
the  additional  attribute  of  a  relatively  unrestricted  view  of 
the  Niagara  River  and  Horseshoe  Falls." 


(c)  Interpretation  of  Market  Transactions 

Since  the  establishment  of  "market  value"  as  "the 
amount  that  the  land  might  be  expected  to  realize  if  sold  in 
the  open  market  by  a  willing  seller  to  a  willing  buyer" 
(R.3.O.  1970,  c.32,  s.27.2),  the  assessor  has  been  faced 
with  the  problem  of  using  a  Valuation  Manual  based  on 
Replacement  Cost  New,  and  other  sundry  calculations,  to 
reflect  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  open  market  where 
decisions  may  not  even  be  objective.  In  spite  of  their  occa¬ 


sional  and  accidental  similarity,  "cost"  and  "value"  are  by 
nature  diametrically  opposed  in  that  "cost"  deals  with  the 
historic  and  "value"  is  connected  with  the  future. 

One  possible  solution  would  be  to  compare  "cost"  re¬ 
sults  obtained  with  "value"  data  from  the  market  place. 
Unfortunately  the  assessor  has  not  been  market-oriented 
and  is  not  engaged  in  the  daily  commercial  transactions  of 
the  market  place.  Even  persons  engaged  solely  in  income 
and  market  approaches  to  value  are  severely  tested  in  their 
ability  to  relate  particular  market  transactions  to  a  true  and 
accurate  sales  price  in  terms  of  cash.  It  would  appear  that 
hoteliers  consider  cash  to  be  a  rather  old-fashioned  com¬ 
modity.  This  problem  of  ascertaining  the  cash  value  of 
normal  sales  today  arises  for  many  reasons,  among  which 
may  be  included  the  existence  of  chain  affiliations,  joint 
ventures,  mergers,  complicated  leasing  transactions,  the 
money  market,  tax  considerations,  international  financial 
arrangements,  mortgage  lending  and  financing,  the  current 
tendency  to  stretch  the  limits  of  normally  acceptable  legal 
and  accounting  practices. 


(d)  Economic  Life  of  Hotels 

While  the  fabric  of  a  hotel  may  last  100  years  or  more, 
we  have  to  remember  that  in  preparing  a  feasability  study 
for  the  operation  of  a  modern  hotel  it  would  be  unwise  to 
anticipate  an  economic  life  expectancy  of  more  than  40 
years.  This  figure  represents  the  consensus  of  government 
(U.S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue),  appraisers  (Alfred  A. 
Ring,  S.R.A.,  M.A.I.,  Ph.D.),  and  hotel  consultants  (Harris, 
Kerr,  Forster  &  Co.).  Abnormal  conditions  created  by  the 
economic  inactivities  of  the  1930's  and  the  war  activities  of 
the  1940's  enabled  many  of  the  older  establishments  to 
prolong  their  normal  life  spans.  This  generally  accepted 
norm  can  be  substantiated  from  a  study  of  hotels  in 
Toronto.  Of  the  65  hotels  entered  in  the  1932  "Toronto 
List  of  Standard  Hotels",  only  16  are  operating  now.  On 
examining  the  16  hotels  we  find  that  11  of  them  are  beer 
taverns.  The  single  occupancy  room  rates  of  the  remaining 
five  show  that  only  one  is  able  to  command  the  1972 
average  rate  of  $18.20  per  night. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  "De¬ 
luxe  Commercial  Transient  Hotels"  in  prime  central  loca¬ 
tions  it  is  necessary  to  invest  regularly  in  major  renovations. 
The  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Berkeley  Hotel, 
located  on  Montreal's  downtown  Sherbrooke  Street,  is 
quoted  in  the  April  '71  issue  of  "Canadian  Hotel  and  Res¬ 
taurant"  as  maintaining  that  a  5-year  renovation  pro¬ 
gramme  is  now  necessary  to  update  facilities.  "Renovating 
20%  each  year  remains  essential  because  the  renovation 
must  be  evident  to  the  clientele.  5%  or  10%  wouldn't 
show."  The  General  Manager  of  the  Westbury  in  Toronto  is 
also  quoted  as  saying  that  they  are  spending  $300,000 
annually  on  renovations.  This  sum  represents  an  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $500  per  guest  room  in  this  hotel  which  is 
approximately  11.18%  of  the  $4471  average  annual 
Toronto  rental  revenue  per  room  for  hotels  having  more 
than  200  rooms  as  reported  in  "Traveller  Accommodation 
Statistics”. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  the  Royal  York  in 
Toronto  may  well  illustrate  the  great  degree  of  functional 
obsolescence  in  hotel  structures.  Built  at  a  reported  cost  of 
$18,000,000  in  1929  as  an  1100  room  hotel,  it  was  ex¬ 
tended  and  renovated  in  1957  at  a  construction  cost  of 
almost  $12,000,000.  In  1972  the  owners  are  finding  it 
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necessary  to  spend  another  $12,000,000  to  enable  it  to 
compete  with  the  more  modern  downtown  hotels.  Such  an 
expenditure  will  not  add  one  guest  room  although  it  will 
incorporate  plush  new  bars,  restaurants  and  convention 
facilities.  The  histories  of  the  Ritz  Carlton  in  Montreal,  the 
Chateau  Laurier  in  Ottawa,  the  King  Edward  in  Toronto 
and  the  Empress  in  Victoria  are  similar  to  that  of  the  Royal 
York. 

In  estimating  useful  life  of  depreciable  property  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  such  intangibles  as  changing  public 
tastes  and  preferences  as  well  as  the  more  normal  features 
of  the  building's  suitability  to  its  present  economic  use, 
structural  stability  and  quality,  repairs  and  maintenance, 
location,  population  changes  and  increases  in  land  values.  A 
study  of  depreciation  was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  forms  the  basis  of  I.R.S.  Pub¬ 
lication  No.  173.  Their  tables  recommend  a  total  life  of  50 
years  for  hotels  where  the  building  equipment  is  set  up  as  a 
separate  account  for  depreciation  purposes.  A  composite 
rate  bf  40  years  is  considered  reasonable  where  the  cost  of 
new  equipment  will  be  capitalized  and  the  cost  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  replaced  will  be  charged  to  the  depreciation  reserve. 
This  composite  rate  covers  structures  of  good  and  average 
quality;  where  the  structure  is  of  poor  quality  a  term  of  33 
years  is  considered  adequate. 

The  difference  in  the  terms  set  out  by  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  income  tax  authorities  is  of  interest.  In  the  U.S. 
an  owner  is  allowed  to  write  off  a  2/4%  per  annum  straight- 
line  depreciation  of  the  original  investment  whereas  his 
counterpart  in  Canada  can  only  write  off  5%  per  annum  on 
the  diminishing  balance.  If  we  assume  an  investment  of 
$10,000,000,  the  owner  in  the  U.S.  will  write  off  this 
amount  in  40  years  but  in  Canada  it  will  take  about  269 
years.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  after  40  years  the  Cana¬ 
dian  owner  will  still  have  a  residual  value  of  $1,285,120. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  MANUAL 

In  using  the  Assessment  Valuation  Manual  as  a  tool  in 
the  valuation  process,  one  of  the  requirements  is  to  assign  a 
reasonably  accurate  weighting  to  each  of  the  unit  com¬ 
ponents  in  the  overall  rating. 

The  following  calculations  indicate  the  relative  cost 
weights  of  the  components  of  Class  'B'  structures  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  square  foot  rate.  While  the 
figures  given  are  approximate,  it  will  be  noted  that  62%  to 
72%  of  the  square  foot  rate  is  connected  with  four  com¬ 
ponents  only. 

Most  persons,  including  assessors,  are  very  impressed  by 
the  glitter  and  veneer  of  modern  hotel  foyers  with  their 
aura  of  opulence  and  luxury.  Unfortunately,  initial  impres¬ 
sions  on  entering  an  establishment  often  linger  and  unduly 
influence  the  final  classification  of  the  structure.  To  obtain 
an  appropriate  objective  assessment  one  should  have  an 
awareness  of  this  subjective  tendency.  When  classifying,  a 
mistake  made  by  the  assessor  of  one-half  class  would  result 
in  an  error  of  approximately  15  cents  per  square  foot  on 
the  five  minor  components,  but  70  cents  on  the  four  major 
components.  On  occasion  an  element  of  confusion  has 
arisen  due  to  the  fact  that  some  hotels  in  Ontario,  which 
appear  to  have  a  Class  8  interior  layout,  especially  in  the 
public  areas,  have  only  a  Class  5  exterior. 


COMPONENT 

B4 

B5 

B6 

B7 

B8 

B9 

BIO 

1 .  Foundations 

8% 

8% 

8%  7%  7%  6%  5% 

2.  Floor 

3.  Exterior 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Walls* 

1  1 

13 

14 

14 

16 

16 

18 

4.  Roof  Finish 

5.  Interior 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

F  inish  * 

15 

14 

15 

20 

18 

21 

22 

6.  Suites 

F  inish  * 

13 

13 

14 

15 

14 

16 

15 

7.  Electrical 

9 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

8.  Plumbing 

9.  Structural 

1  1 

1  1 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

F  rame* 

23 

21 

20 

18 

18 

16 

17 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

First  Floor 

S.F.  Rates  $12.70 

14.50 

15.95 

18.25 

19.70 

22.80 

24.50 

Value  of  four 

Major 

Components* 

(in  dollars) 

7.85 

8.85 

10.05 

12.25 

13.00 

15.75 

17.65 

Value  of  four 

Major 

Components 
(as  a  percentage) 

62 

61 

63 

67 

66 

69 

72 

CONCLUSION 

Although  hotel  sales  data  may  be  suitable  for  certain 
appraisal  methods  it  would  appear  that  many  handicaps 
arise  from  an  assessment  point  of  view.  Using  such  data  the 
assessor  is  faced  with  the  very  real  problem  of  separating 
the  real  estate  element  from  the  business  operation.  He 
would  also  lay  himself  open  to  charges  of  penalizing  the 
efficiency  of  operations;  and,  of  course,  the  effective  use  of 
land  and  effective  operations  are  not  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  assessment  purposes. 

$ome  would  advocate  the  use  of  annual  income  state¬ 
ments  but  they  would  be  of  limited  value  to  the  assessor. 
One  major  disadvantage  would  be  the  application  of  income 
statements  to  the  initial  years  of  a  hotel's  operations  when 
losses  rather  than  profits  would  be  the  norm.  In  such  an 
approach  there  are  so  many  aspects  to  consider  that  the 
assessor  would  have  to  be  trained  in  law,  accounting  and 
hotel  management. 

In  spite  of  its  inherent  disadvantages  the  cost  approach 
does  at  least  provide  a  basis  for  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  tax  burden. 


READING  LIST 

Below  is  a  list  of  recommended  reading  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  acquiring  more  information  on  the  hotel  in¬ 
dustry: 

1.  Hotel  Operations.  Annual  (New  York)  Horwath  & 
Horwath. 

2.  Lodging  Industry.  Annual  (New  York)  Laventhol, 
Krekstein,  Horwath  &  Horwath. 
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3.  Worldwide  Operating  Statistics  of  the  Hotel  Industry. 

(New  York)  Horwath  &  Horwath  International. 

4.  Restaurants,  Country  Clubs,  City  Clubs.  Annual  (New 
York)  Laventhol,  Krekstein,  Horwath  &  Horwath. 

5.  The  Commercial  Lodging  Market.  (East  Lansing) 
Robert  L.  Blomstrom,  1967. 

6.  The  Cornell  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Administration  Quar¬ 
terly.  (Ithica,  N.Y.)  Cornell  University. 

7.  Practical  Hotel-Motel  Cost  Reduction  Handbook.  (New 
York)  Herbert  W.  Witzky,  1970. 

8.  Wrigley's  Hotel  Directory.  Annual.  (Vancouver)  Hotel 
Association  of  Canada. 

9.  Hotel  &  Motel  Red  Books.  (New  York)  American 
Hotel  Association. 

10.  Canadian  Hotel  &  Restaurant.  Monthly.  (Toronto), 
Maclean-Hunter,  Ltd. 


11.  Employment  in  Canadian  Hotels  and  Restaurants. 

(Ottawa)  Department  of  Manpower  &  Immigration. 
Marianne  Bossen,  1971. 

12.  Economic  Factors  and  Case  Studies  in  Hotel  and  Motel 
Valuation.  (Chicago),  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers,  prepared  by  Harris  Kerr  Forster  & 
Co.  1967. 

13.  Trends  in  the  Hotel-Motel  Business.  Annual  (New 
York),  Harris  Kerr  Forster  &  Co. 

14.  Traveller  Accommodation  Statistics  Catalogue  63-204. 

Annual  (Ottawa),  Statistics  Canada. 

15.  Tables  of  Useful  Lives  of  Depreciable  Property- 

Bulletin  "F".  I.R.S.  Publication  No.  173,  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  □ 


REGIONAL 


Eastern  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

1.  Prescott  &  Russell-Stormont, 

Dundas  &  Glengary  —  Mr.  H.  Morris 

2.  Lanark-Leeds  &  Grenville— Mr.  G.  Grey 

3.  Ottawa-Carleton— Mr.  H.  Hafenbrack 

4.  Renfrew— Mr.  H.  R.  Barkell 

5.  Frontenac-Lennox  &  Addington— Mr.  K.  Froats 

6.  Hastings-Prince  Edward— Mr.  J.  A.  Smith 

7.  Hallburton-Peterborough-Victorla— Mr.  J.  Guerin 

8.  Northumberland  &  Durham— Mr.  J.  Little 


Central  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

9.  City  of  Toronto— Mr.  L.  Shimbart 

10.  North  York— Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson 

1 1 .  Scarborough-East  York  — Mr.  D.  Struke 

12.  Etobicoke-York— Mr.  J.  Kirk 

13.  Ontario— Bill  Robinson 

14.  York— Mr.  W.  Dewsbury 

15.  Halton-Peel  —  Mrs.  Barbara  Trotter 

16.  Slmcoe— Mr.  M.  Lumsden 

17.  Muskoka— Mr.  R.  McCann 


Western  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

18.  Niagara— J.  Harriman 

19.  Wentworth— Mr.  L.  B.  Charlton 

20.  Brant-Haldimand-Norfolk— Mr.  J.  Huff 

21.  Waterloo— Mr.  C.  Meadows 

22.  Dufferin-Wellmgton— Mr.  I,  Dunlop 

23.  Elgm-M iddlesex-Oxford— Mr.  S.  Marsh 

24.  H uron-Perth— Mr.  S.  Stephens 

25.  Bruce-Grey —Mr.  R.  Robertson 

26.  Kent-Lambton— Mr.  A.  Smith 

27.  Essex— Mr.  J.  Storey 

Northern  Assessment  Area 

28.  N ipissing-Parry  Sound— Mr.  L.  Warner 

29.  Cochrane-Timiskaming— Mr.  B.  Boyd 

30.  Manitoulin-Sudbury— Mr.  I.  McJannet 

31.  Algoma— Mr.  F.  St.  Jules 

32.  Kenora-Rainy  River-Thunder  Bay— Mr.  I.  Zhiha 
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Reassessment  of  business  property  is  in  various  stages  of 
completion  across  Canada,  but  the  biggest  headache  still 
remains— how  should  the  assessor  determine  'value'?* 


Land  has  long  been  recognized 
as  an  obvious  base  for  taxation.  How¬ 
ever,  in  more  recent  times,  as  govern¬ 
ment  activity  increased  and  the  need 
for  revenue  grew  correspondingly,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  extend  the  tax¬ 
ation  base.  Specifically,  real  property, 
business  property  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  all  became  subject  to  taxation. 
However,  because  of  the  number  of 
problems  associated  with  the  discovery 
and  valuation  of  personal  property,  its 
use  as  a  tax  base  has  subsequently 
declined.  While  a  few  provinces  still 
permit/require  the  assessment  of  per¬ 
sonal  property,  the  introduction  of 
new  assessment  legislation  in  most 
provinces  is  resulting  in  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  this  practice. 


*This  article  was  published  in  the 
August,  1972  issue  of  the  Canadian  Char¬ 
tered  Accountant.  However,  since  it  is  most 
relevant  to  assessors,  it  has  been  reprinted  in 
Aspects.  [Ed.] 


The  business  tax,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  found  in  all  provinces  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees.  In  six  provinces  it  is  oblig¬ 
atory,  while  in  four,  permissive.  In 
some  provinces  it  applies  to  all  munici¬ 
palities,  and  in  others  only  to  specific 
municipalities.  In  addition,  various 
bases  are  used  for  this  tax,  for  example 
the  annual  rental  value,  a  proportion 
of  real  property  assessment,  the  area 
of  the  premises  and  the  previous  year's 
turnover.  The  business  tax,  as  it  exists 
in  Canada  and  particularly  in  Ontario, 
has  not  developed  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  United  States,  probably  because 
of  the  greater  importance  placed  on 
personal  property  taxes. 

The  general  property  tax  is  the 
third  largest  revenue  producer  in 
Canada,  surpassed  only  by  the  income 
tax  and  the  sales  tax,  and  is  the  major 
fiscal  resource  of  local  government.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  the  resul¬ 
tant  tax  burden  be  spread  as  equally  as 
possible  among  and  within  all  property 
groups.  Essential  to  the  achievement 
of  this  end  is  the  assessment  function. 


Jane  Boyd 
Assessment  Standards  Branch 


i.e.  that  process  by  which  the  local  tax 
base  is  valued  for  the  purpose  of 
municipal  and  school  taxation. 


REASSESSMENT  IN  ONTARIO 


Although  the  following  discussion 
focuses  on  Ontario,  with  which  the 
author  is  most  familiar,  parallel 
changes  are  occurring  throughout 
Canada.  While  the  solutions  may  differ 
somewhat,  the  basic  problems  are  the 
same. 

Prior  to  1967  in  Ontario,  various 
attempts  had  been  made  to  upgrade 
assessment  standards  through  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  assessment  jurisdictions, 
correspondence  training  programmes 
and  the  production  of  an  Assessment 
Valuation  Manual.  However,  develop¬ 
ment  towards  a  uniform  system  of 
county  assessment  was  slow,  because  as 
long  as  each  assessment  department 
was  a  separate  and  distinct  operation, 
neither  policy  nor  procedures  could  be 
uniform.  Consequently,  in  1962  the 
Ontario  Committee  on  Taxation  was 
appointed  to  conduct  what  was  to  be 
the  most  comprehensive  study  of  all 
forms  of  taxation  ever  undertaken  in 
Ontario.  (Similarly  in  other  provinces, 
e.g.  The  Belanger  Report  in  Quebec 
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and  the  Michener  Report  in  Man¬ 
itoba.)  'The  Smith  Report',  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  was  published  in 
1967  and  reported  that,  although  the 
Assessment  Act  had  provided  for  all 
properties  to  be  assessed  at  actual 
value,  in  fact  98.5%  of  municipalities 
were  assessed  at  less  than  50%  of 
actual  value  in  1966. 

The  province  decided  that,  in  order 
to  make  the  property  tax  as  equitable 
and  efficient  as  possible,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  conduct  province-wide 
reassessment  at  current  value  (market 
value),  to  broaden  the  local  tax  base 
by  removing  some  exemptions  and  to 
produce  a  more  neutral  business  tax. 
To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  new 
Assessment  Act  of  1968-69  was  passed 
to  provide  the  legislative  framework 
which  would  allow  the  Ontario  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  assume  full  responsibility 
in  1970  for  the  administration  of 
property  assessment  and  to  conduct 
province-wide  reassessment  by  1975. 


REASSESSMENT  IN  CANADA 


As  in  Ontario  most  provinces  have 
passed  new  assessment  and/or  taxation 
legislation  within  the  last  six  years,  the 
major  objective  of  which  has  been 
equity  in  municipal  assessment.  It  has 
generally  been  agreed  that  the  means 
to  attain  this  equity  is  assessment  at 
'value',  modified  in  most  provinces  by 
some  such  terms  as  'actual',  'market', 
'fair'  or  'real'.  A  number  of  decisions 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  indicate 
that  these  terms  mean  the  same  thing 
throughout  Canada,  i.e.  value  is  the 
price  at  which  the  property  would 
exchange  if  sold  in  the  open  market  by 
a  willing  seller  to  a  willing  buyer. 

Reassessment  at  'value'  is  in  various 
stages  of  completion  across  the 
country.  However,  problems  will  re¬ 
main,  particularly  in  those  provinces 
where  it  has  not  been  specified  pre¬ 
cisely  how  the  assessor  is  to  determine 
'value'.  These  differences  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  'value'  will  vary  from 
province  to  province  and  in  some  cases 
even  among  municipalities  in  the  same 
province. 

In  view  of  these  recent  legislative 
changes,  the  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  outline  the  realty  and  business 
assessment  principles  and  practices 
found  in  Canada  today.  Although 


property  is  assessed  for  local  govern¬ 
ment  purposes  in  the  District  of 
Yukon  and  the  Territories,  only  those 
principles  and  practices  which  apply  to 
the  ten  provinces  will  be  discussed. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 


New  legislation,  which  introduced 
regional  assessment  to  the  province, 
was  passed  as  an  Act  to  amend  The 
Assessment  Act  in  1966.  Real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  (including  stock-in- 
trade)  is  liable  to  taxation  and  is  to  be 
assessed  at  its  actual  cash  value,  i.e. 
what  it  would  realize  in  cash  at  an 
auction.  "The  stock-in-trade  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  trader,  dealer,  manufacturer  or 
tradesman"  is  assessed  at  its  average 
value  determined  by  taking  the  mean 
between  the  highest  and  lowest 
amount  of  goods  on  hand  at  any  time 
during  the  year  and  estimating  at  cost. 
In  lieu  of  assessing  household  furniture 
and  personal  effects  in  any  residential 
real  property,  assessors  are  required  by 
The  Assessment  Act  to  assess  the 
occupier  for  20%  of  the  assessable 
value  of  his  residential  property.  But 
councils  may,  as  is  the  case  in  Halifax, 
by  resolution  declare  that  no  resi¬ 
dential  occupancy  assessment  be 
made. 

While  no  business  assessment,  as 
such,  is  levied  in  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax 
does  levy  a  mandatory  business  occu¬ 
pancy  tax  on  every  occupier  of  busi¬ 
ness  real  property  at  the  real  property 
rate  which  is  imposed  on  50%  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  property.  The 
Halifax  Charter  authorizes  Council  to 
levy  the  property  tax  on  the  full 
assessed  value  of  taxable  real  property 
"of  a  business  character  or  nature" 
and  on  any  percentage  from  45%  to 
100%  of  the  assessed  value  of  taxable 
residential  property.  In  1 97 1 ,  the  busi¬ 
ness  tax  rate  was  52.3  mills  and  the 
residential  rate  23  mills. 

Although  property  taxation  was 
based  upon  actual  cash  value  prior  to 
the  amending  Act,  i.e.  what  it  would 
bring  in  if  exposed  for  sale  at  an  auc¬ 
tion,  it  was  reported  that  most  assess¬ 
ments  were  somewhere  between  70% 
and  80%  of  their  market  value.  How¬ 
ever,  on  completion  of  regional  assess¬ 
ment  (1969),  it  appeared  that  19  of 
Nova  Scotia's  65  units  were  assessed 
between  95-100%  of  market  value,  14 
in  the  90-95%  range,  16  in  the  80-90% 


range,  3  between  75-80%,  5  between 
70-75%,  and  8  in  the  60-70%  range. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 


As  in  Nova  Scotia,  new  assessment 
and  taxation  legislation.  The  Assess¬ 
ment  Act  and  The  Real  Property  Tax 
Act,  was  passed  in  New  Brunswick  in 
1966.  All  real  and  business  property  is 
liable  to  provincial  property  taxation, 
the  basis  of  which  is  the  'real  and  true' 
value.  In  1969,  reassessments  were 
carried  out  in  most  of  the  large  centres 
and  over  60%  of  the  province  has  now 
been  reassessed.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
tax  on  all  real  and  business  property 
within  a  municipality,  and  a  tax  may 
be  levied  on  all  real  and  business  prop¬ 
erty  within  a  school  district  for  the 
implementation  or  operation  of  a 
supplementary  programme,  or  within 
a  local  service  district  for  the  provision 
of  local  services  within  that  district. 

With  respect  to  business  assessment, 
the  stock  or  goods  used  in  trading  or 
mercantile  business  are  rated  at  the 
average  value  of  such  goods  in  the  year 
preceding  taxation.  Business  tax  assess¬ 
ment,  however,  must  not  exceed  17 
times  the  net  rental  value  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  property  to  which  it  refers,  and 
'net  rental  value'  is  defined  as  the  an¬ 
nual  rent  payable  under  a  term  lease  if 
the  tenant  were  required  to  pay  all 
maintenance  and  other  costs  including 
the  taxes  on  the  property. 

It  is  further  required  that  all  real 
property  be  reassessed  at  least  once 
every  five  years. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 


The  Real  Property  Assessment  Act 
was  passed  in  April  1971  and  pro¬ 
claimed  effective  in  May  1971,  except 
for  Section  39  which  repeals  all  Acts 
and  parts  thereof  relating  to  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  real  property.  Prior  to  reas¬ 
sessment,  valuations  were  approx¬ 
imately  2/3  of  1968-69  market  values. 
As  a  result  of  the  new  legislation,  how¬ 
ever,  all  real  property  including  that 
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owned  by  the  Crown  is  to  be  assessed 
at  its  market  value.  In  addition,  all 
business  property  is  liable  to  a  'busi¬ 
ness  assessment'  which  is  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated  at  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  real 
property  assessment. 

However,  as  in  the  case  of  Ontario, 
reassessment  at  market  value  cannot 
be  completed  overnight.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Acts  governing  assessment 
prior  to  the  Real  Property  Assessment 
Act  still  have  a  bearing  on  present 
assessment  and  appeals.  These  statutes 
include  The  Towns  Act,  The  Village 
Services  Act,  The  Town  of  Summer- 
side  Act,  The  City  of  Charlottetown 
Act,  all  of  which  assess  both  real  and 
personal  property,  and  the  Land 
Assessment  Act  which  taxes  all  real 
property,  excluding  incorporated 
cities,  towns  or  villages  at  a  rate  of 
two-fifths  of  1%  of  assessed  value. 

The  1971  property  and  business  tax 
rates  of  the  City  of  Charlottetown 
were  25.5  mills  each  and  assessed  value 
was  approximately  70%  of  market 
value.  The  1971  property  tax  rate  of 
Summerside  was  26.6  mills  and 
assessed  value  was  approximately  75% 
of  market  value. 


MANITOBA 


In  Manitoba,  the  property  tax  is 
assessed  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Manitoba  Municipal  Act 
and  the  Municipal  Assessment  Act. 
Property  taxes  in  the  major  cities, 
however,  are  imposed  by  virtue  of 
individual  city  charters.  Both  real  and 
personal  property  may  be  assessed  and 
rated  for  taxes.  Personal  property  is 
assessed  at  its  value  and  includes  stock- 
in-trade,  stock  and  shares  in  corpor¬ 
ations,  and  "all  goods  and  chattels". 
Land  apart  from  buildings  is  assessed 
at  its  'value'  and  buildings  are  assessed 
at  two-thirds  of  their  'value'.  The 
assessed  value  of  property  within  the 
cities  is  generally  between  40%  and 
55%  of  market  value.  In  lieu  of  asses¬ 
sing  and  taxing  personal  property,  a 
business  tax  or  licence  fee  may  be 
levied. 

Business  tax  is  based  on  the  annual 
rental  value  of  the  premises  in  which 


the  business  is  carried  on.  The  rate  of 
business  tax,  except  where  provision  is 
made  by  individual  city  charters,  can¬ 
not  exceed  15%  of  the  rental  value  of 
the  premises.  In  Winnipeg  the  rate 
varies  from  6%  to  20%  depending  on 
the  type  of  business  and  the  amount 
of  assessment.  It  is  possible  for  the 
assessor  to  fix  a  fair  rent  instead  of 
using  the  rental  actually  paid.  Each 
municipality  determines  whether  it 
will  assess  business  property  only,  per¬ 
sonal  property  only,  or  both. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


In  Saskatchewan,  there  are  both 
rural  and  urban  assessments.  The 
enabling  statutes  for  the  former  are 
the  Rural  Municipality  Act  and  The 
Local  Improvement  District  Act. 
These  Acts  provide  that  an  assessment 
be  made  on  lands  at  100%  of  'fair 
value,'  and  buildings  at  a  maximum  of 
60%.  Where  a  building  is  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  it  is  exempted 
from  taxation.  Fair  value  for  farm  land 
has  been  determined  as  that  value 
established  by  the  D.M.A.  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  soil  with  allowances  for  various 
factors.  Thus,  the  assessed  values 
established  for  farm  lands  do  not  fluc¬ 
tuate  with  market  values  as  they  are 
not  tied  in  with  the  actual  market 
values.  Market  values  range  anywhere 
from  3'/2  to  7  times  the  assessed  values. 

Business  assessments  are  computed 
on  the  square  foot  area  used  by  the 
business.  The  rate  per  square  foot  of 
area  is  based  upon  a  schedule  that 
applies  province-wide,  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $10  per  square  foot  in  cities 
except  in  the  case  of  banks  where  the 
maximum  is  $15  per  square  foot  and 
$8  elsewhere.  Yard  space  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  business  is  assessed  at 
$4  per  square  foot.  The  assessment  is 
rated  as  in  the  general  tax  rate. 

In  urban  municipalities,  the 
enabling  legislation  is  The  Urban 
Municipality  Act,  1970.  Municipal 
property  taxes  may  be  levied  on  real 
property,  businesses  and  special  fran¬ 
chises.  It  should  be  stressed  that  the 
business  tax  imposed  under  the  City 
Act  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  tax  "on  or 
with  respect  to"  land.  As  under  the 
Rural  Municipality  Act,  land  is 
assessed  at  its  'fair  value';  buildings 


and  improvements  at  no  more  than 
60%  of  fair  value.  The  current  mill  rate 
in  $askatchewan  cities  generally  ranges 
between  80  and  120.  The  relation  of 
assessment  value  to  actual  value  varies 
greatly  within  the  province,  for 
example  in  Prince  Albert  assessed 
value  is  about  33%  of  actual  value, 
while  in  Regina  land  is  60%  and  build¬ 
ings  20%. 


ALBERTA 


There  are  four  statutes  in  Alberta 
which  levy  property  taxes  for  munic¬ 
ipal  and  school  purposes:  The  Munic¬ 
ipal  Taxation  Act,  The  $chool  Act, 
The  Bpecial  Areas  Act  and  The  Elec¬ 
tric  Power  and  Pipe  Line  Assessment 
Act.  Also  of  importance  is  The  Munici¬ 
palities  Assessment  and  Equalization 
Act.  These  provide  for  a  tax  to  be 
levied  on  all  real  property  which  in¬ 
cludes  physical  land,  all  buildings  and 
structures,  anything  affixed  to  or 
integrated  in  a  building  and  all 
machinery  and  equipment  used  in 
manufacturing  or  in  the  production,  or 
transmission  by  pipe  line,  of  natural 
resources.  As  in  $askatchewan,  the 
Georgist  philosophy  which  at  one  time 
was  in  force,  has  left  its  imprint  as 
there  is  now  a  differential  assessment 
base.  Theoretically,  land  is  assessed  at 
100%  of  its  fair  actual  value  and 
improvements  at  various  percentages 
of  fair  actual  value,  e.g.  buildings  at 
60%  of  1959  fair  actual  value,  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery  etc.  at  30%, 
single  family  dwellings  at  50%  (45%, 
22%%  and  37%%  of  1967  fair  market 
value  respectively).  As  usual,  there  is 
no  real  definition  of  what  constitutes 
'fair  actual  value'  except  that  given  by 
the  courts.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
wide  disparity  among  cities  between 
assessment  value  and  actual  value:  in 
Calgary  land  is  approximately  50%  of 
actual  value  and  buildings  56%;  in 
Camrose  land  is  assessed  at  65%  of  the 
1970  market  value  while  improve¬ 
ments  are  assessed  at  45%  of  the  1963 
replacement  cost;  in  Drumheller 
assessed  value  represents  59%  of  actual 
or  market  value;  and  in  Edmonton 
75%  of  1957  land  and  building  costs. 

The  levying  of  a  business  tax  is 
optional  in  Alberta.  The  basis  for  busi- 
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ness  assessment  may  be  the  gross  an¬ 
nual  rental  value  of  the  premises,  in 
which  case  the  rate  must  not  exceed 
25%  of  this  value.  However,  if  council 
wishes,  grain  elevators  and  businesses 
of  a  storage  nature  may  be  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  storage  capacity  in  which 
case  all  other  businesses  in  the  munic¬ 
ipality  must  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of 
floor  space  and  a  mill  rate— no  greater 
than  the  general  property  rate— levied. 

Although  municipalities  have  their 
own  assessors,  the  province's  assess¬ 
ment  system  is  supervised  by  the 
central  provincial  authorities. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


In  the  province  of  British  Col¬ 
umbia,  all  municipalities  are  author¬ 
ized  to  impose  property  taxes  by  The 
Municipal  Act,  with  the  exception  of 
Vancouver  which  assesses  and  collects 
tax  under  The  Vancouver  Charter. 
Taxation  for  general  purposes  is  levied 
on  50%  of  current  land  values  and  on 
any  percentage  up  to  3714%  of  current 
improvement  values  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  six  municipalities  which  assess 
at  100%  of  current  land  and  improve¬ 
ment  values.  In  rural  areas  tax  is  levied 
on  50%  of  current  land  values  and 
3714%  of  current  improvement  values. 

Taxation  for  school  purposes  in  all 
municipalities  and  rural  areas  is  levied 
under  the  Public  Schools  Act  on  100% 
of  the  assessed  value  of  land  (50%  of 
actual  value)  and  on  75%  of  the 
assessed  value  of  improvements  (i.e. 
3714%  of  actual  value).  The  Assess¬ 
ment  Equalization  Act  equalizes 
assessments  for  this  purpose  through¬ 
out  the  province. 

Business  taxation  is  optional  in 
British  Columbia.  If  a  municipality 
chooses  to  impose  a  business  tax,  it  is 
based  on  either  (1)  the  annual  rental 
value  of  real  property  (maximum  rate 
is  10%),  or  (2)  the  taxable  value  of 
personal  property  used  on  the  real 
property  for  the  purpose  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  (maximum  rate  is  1%),  whichever 
produces  the  greater  amount.  The 
"taxable  value  of  personal  property"  is 
75%  of  the  assessed  value,  i.e.  75%  of 
the  assessed  value  of  fixtures  and 
machinery  belonging  to  both  the  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  and  the  rates  in  both 
cases  may  vary  for  different  types  of 
business. 


The  Municipal  Act  also  provides 
that  a  municipality  may  impose  fees 
for  licences  of  businesses.  If,  however, 
a  municipality  imposes  both  a  business 
tax  and  a  licence  fee  on  the  same  busi¬ 
ness,  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an 
abatement  of  his  business  tax  to  the 
extent  of  his  licence  fee. 

All  real  property  is  to  be  reassessed 
at  least  once  every  three  years  or  with 
in  an  extended  period  determined  by 
the  Executive  Council,  but  which  must 
not  exceed  two  years. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


In  Newfoundland,  as  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  municipalities  are  few 
in  number.  The  taxing  statute  is  The 
Local  Government  Act,  subject  how¬ 
ever  to  the  provisions  of  the  Assess¬ 
ment  Act.  Under  this  Act,  all  land 
liable  to  taxation  is  to  be  assessed  at 
its  actual  value.  However,  assessment 
and  taxation  of  property  in  New¬ 
foundland  is  permissive  not  man¬ 
datory.  Assessed  values  are  approxi¬ 
mately  85%  to  90%  of  current  values. 
The  capital,  St.  John's,  has  its  own 
taxing  Act,  The  City  of  St.  John's  Act, 
and  here  a  different  system  prevails. 
Instead  of  'actual  value,'  the  annual 
rental  value  is  used— a  practice  unique 
in  Canada.  The  Local  School  Act  is 
another  taxing  statute  which  provides 
for  a  school  tax  to  be  imposed  on  real 
property  in  a  taxing  area. 

There  are  additional  taxes  which 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  and 
which  can  be  levied  against  real  prop¬ 
erty.  The  water  tax  and  the  sewerage 
tax  are  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  property.  A  stock 
tax  of  twenty  cents  to  one  dollar  for 
every  $100  of  stock-in-trade  may  be 
imposed  on  occupiers  of  shops,  fac¬ 
tories,  etc.  Where  there  is  no  property 
tax,  a  business  tax  of  $5  to  $1,000 
based  on  the  percentage  of  the  value 
or  volume  of  the  business  may  be 
imposed.  This  tax  can  be  a  percentage 
of  the  assessed  value  of  the  property 
used  by  the  person  assessed.  Where 
property  tax  is  paid,  a  business  tax 
based  on  the  percentage  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  real  property 
used  in  connection  with  the  business 
may  be  imposed. 


In  $t.  John's  a  set  city  tax  is  im¬ 
posed  on  the  owners  of  all  buildings 
and  the  rental  value  based  on  the  year's 
rent  serves  as  the  basis.  There  is  also  a 
vacant  land  tax.  $hould  any  property 
have  a  site  with  a  frontage  of  greater 
than  70  feet,  the  excess  is  assessed 
under  the  Vacant  Land  Tax  Act  and 
added  to  the  city  tax.  The  assessment 
is  based  upon  the  gross  estimated 
rental  value.  $hould  the  land  be  leased, 
a  ground  landlord's  tax  is  levied.  Bus¬ 
iness  tax  is  levied  as  well.  The  business 
tax  rate  is  the  same  as  the  real  prop¬ 
erty  tax  rate  (20%  in  1971)  and  is 
levied  on  various  percentages  of  the 
appraised  rental  values.  The  range  of 
the  business  assessment  in  $t.  John's  is 
from  50%  of  the  rental  value  to  200% 
for  communications  and  trans¬ 
portation  businesses,  brewers,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  wholesalers.  As  in  the 
out-parts  and  other  municipalities,  a 
water  tax  is  levied  and  is  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  appraised  rental 
value. 


QUEBEC 


In  December  of  1971,  a  new 
statute.  The  Real  Estate  Assessment 
Act,  was  passed  in  Quebec.  The  three 
major  purposes  of  the  Act  were  cited 
as: 

( 1 )  A  more  just  redistribution  of 
the  real  estate  tax  burden. 

(2)  Encouragement  of  economic 
development  in  Quebec  by  making 
identical  types  of  properties  subject  to 
identical  assessment  procedures  and 
making  Quebec  competitive  as  far  as 
real  estate  taxation  is  concerned. 

(3)  Regionalization  of  assessment 
rolls  and  boards  of  revision. 

Assessment  is  now  to  be  based  on 
'market  value.'  However,  market  value 
assessment  obviously  cannot  be 
attained  immediately,  as  current  values 
range  anywhere  from  10%  to  100%  of 
market  value.  Consequently,  reassess¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  take  five  to  six 
years  to  complete. 

While  uniform  standards  and 
methods  are  to  be  used  with  respect  to 
the  new  assessment  rolls,  each  munic¬ 
ipality,  contrary  to  what  is  done  in 
other  provinces,  will  be  required  to 
prepare  its  own  assessment  roll.  The 
provincial  government  will  simply 
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ensure  that  the  rolls  are  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  law  respected. 

To  help  stimulate  Quebec's  econ¬ 
omic  development  and  to  place  the 
province  in  a  competitive  position 
with  respect  to  real  estate  taxation, 
the  new  legislation  provides  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  measures  which  aim  to  put 
Quebec  in  an  advantageous  situation  in 
terms  of  the  national  and  even  North 
American  market,  for  example  indus¬ 
tries  are  no  longer  required  to  pay 
municipal  or  school  taxes  on  their  ma¬ 
chinery  or  on  any  equipment  intended 
to  be  used  to  combat  pollution  or  to 
reduce  noise,  as  these  will  no  longer  be 
assessed. 

Municipalities  are  given  authority 
to  impose  property  taxes  by  the  Cities 
and  Towns  Act  and  the  Municipal 
Code,'  while  school  boards  impose 
taxes  on  immoveables  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  by  authority  of  The  Education 
Act.  Business  assessment  is  optional  to 
the  municipalities  in  Quebec  and  may 
be  imposed  on  various  bases,  e.g.  the 
average  annual  value  of  stock  in  trade 
with  a  (tax  rate)  limit  not  to  exceed 
1%  of  the  estimates  and  the  assessed 
annual  rental  value  of  immoveables;  or 
imposed  either  as  statutory  amounts 
on  all  trades,  manufacturers,  profes¬ 
sions,  etc.,  or  as  business  licences.  The 
Real  Estate  Assessment  Act  further 
provides  that  every  municipal  corpor¬ 
ation  may  cause  to  be  prepared  a  roll 
of  the  rental  values  of  the  immove¬ 
ables  in  its  territory. 


ONTARIO 


In  Ontario,  there  are  two  enabling 
statutes  by  which  property  is  assessed 
and  taxed:  The  Assessment  Act  and 
The  Municipal  Act.  In  the  former  is 
found  the  legislation  whereby  realty 
and  business  assessments  are  made. 
With  the  introduction  of  The  Assess¬ 
ment  Act,  1968-69,  the  province  took 
over  from  the  municipality  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  property  assessment.  Con¬ 
sequently,  assessment  areas  and 
regions  were  established  and  standards 
and  procedures  prescribed  for  equal¬ 


izing  assessments.  The  new  law 
required  that  property  be  assessed  at 
market  value.  Hence,  the  rolls  are 
frozen  at  1970  values  for  five  years 
while  reassessment  at  market  value  is 
carried  out. 

However,  there  is  no  provincial 
administration  of  municipal  property 
taxes.  Municipalities  are  authorized 
under  The  Municipal  Act  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes.  The  Assessment  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  real  property  may  be  taxed 
in  two  ways:  (1)  a  general  property 
tax,  or  (2)  a  business  tax  levied  on  the 
occupier  of  the  premises  in  addition  to 
the  property  tax  payable  by  the 
owner.  For  general  and  school  pur¬ 
poses,  the  business  assessment  is  a 
percentage  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
realty  and  the  percentages  which  are 
set  out  in  the  statute  vary  from  25% 
for  a  supervised  parking  lot  to  140% 
for  a  person  carrying  on  the  business 
of  a  distiller.  Where  a  business  tax  is 
made,  the  whole  of  the  realty  and  the 
business  assessment  itself  are  subject 
to  what  is  known  as  the  commercial 
rate.  This  rate  differs  from  that  used 
for  property  classified  for  residential 
or  agricultural  purposes. 


A  UNIFORM  STATUTE 


This  article  has  examined  the  var¬ 
ious  provincial  systems  of  taxation 
from  coast  to  coast.  With  the  recent 
introduction  of  new  legislation  in  most 
provinces,  there  has  been  a  decided 
trend  towards  uniformity,  particularly 
with  respect  to  assessment.  But  there 
are  still  many  contradictory  and 
obstructive  clauses  which  need  to  be 
clarified.  This  trend  to  uniformity, 
however,  should  perhaps  be  carried 
one  step  further.  To  eliminate  inequi¬ 
ties  between  provinces  as  well  as 
within  provinces,  it  would  seem  desir¬ 
able  to  establish  a  single  uniform 
statute  for  taxation  of  real  property 
throughout  the  country.  The  Canadian 
Bar  Association  might  well  examine 
this  area  of  statute  law. 

Many  of  the  provinces  have 
examined  the  assessment  function  and 


the  role  of  the  assessor.  From  these 
studies,  it  was  determined  that  if  the 
assessment  function  was  to  have  any 
degree  of  success,  steps  had  to  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  only  qualified 
persons  are  employed  in  this  field.  In 
Ontario,  for  example,  the  province  in 
taking  over  responsibility  for  assess¬ 
ment  now  employs  all  assessors.  As  a 
result,  a  two-year  community  college 
assessment  programme  and  various  in- 
service  training  courses  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Similar  programs  are  also  being 
carried  out  under  governmental  super¬ 
vision  in  other  provinces. 

While  there  has  been  increased  uni¬ 
formity  with  respect  to  assessment 
practices,  more  consideration  and 
study  with  respect  to  taxation  policy— 
its  impact,  relative  burden,  etc.— is 
necessary.  The  universities  have  been 
slow  in  providing  facilities  for  the 
study  of  local  taxation;  most  taxation 
research  has  been  in  the  field  of 
national  revenue.  There  is  a  dearth  of 
knowledge  concerning  local  taxation, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  say 
that  while  there  is  no  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation,  little  has  been  done  to 
examine  that  which  is  available  and 
relate  it  to  existing  conditions. 
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“Rock  of  Ages” 

SANDS  OF  TIME 


Wentworth  Region 


This  article  is  not  intended  to  be  a  thesis  on  the  rise  and 
fall  of  assessment  in  Ontario.  It  is  rather  a  nostalgic  recall  of 
some  of  the  paths  that  were  trod  during  the  years  leading 
up  to  our  present  assessment  methods  and,  in  a  general 
way,  the  reasons  for  following  them. 

In  reviewing  the  years  that  have  gone  by,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  assessment  has  gone  or  is  going  through 
three  phases: 

(a)  assessment— a  job 

(b)  assessment— a  position 

(c)  assessment— a  profession 


ASSESSMENT-A  JOB 

Assessment  as  a  job  developed  because  legislation  desig¬ 
nated  that,  in  order  to  tax  property,  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  ownership  and  the  value  of  a  property  Ss  part  of 
the  tax  base.  I  will  not  even  attempt  to  outline  the  various 
items  or  conditions  which  constituted  a  legitimate  assess¬ 
ment  base.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  justice  or  lack 
of  it,  but  rather  with  the  man  and  the  job. 

In  the  early  days  of  assessment  a  large  portion  of  the 
province  was  rural.  In  those  rural  areas,  as  well  as  in  some 
small  urban  centers,  assessment  rolls  were  hand-written. 
Quite  often  the  assessor  whose  chief  occupation  was  farm¬ 
ing  looked  after  the  assessment  roll  between  harvesting  and 
planting,  and  his  wife  wrote  it  up  between  baking  and  can¬ 
ning.  A  great  many  rolls  were  prepared,  I  believe,  from 
observation  coupled  with  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
assessor.  They  were  done  quickly,  were  completed  in  the 
time  allotted,  and  surprisingly  enough  were  reasonably 
accurate.  This  was  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  were  and  still  are  very  well  informed  of  the  value  of 
land  for  farming  purposes.  They  also  knew  when  a  new  silo, 
windmill,  barn  or  other  structure  was  being  built  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  farm. 


The  tax  burden  at  this  time  was  not  very  great.  Services 
were  few:  mostly  roads,  bridges,  etc.  Schools  were  few  and 
upkeep  was  low.  Hence  only  a  very  obvious  error  in  assess¬ 
ment  would  warrant  complaints. 

Although  assessment  rolls  of  small  urban  municipalities 
were  also  hand-written,  as  a  rule  there  was  one  full  time 
assessor  who  was  usually  appointed  because  of  political 
affiliation.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  that  time,  the 
assessor  was  classed  as  some  sort  of  semi-skilled,  "pick-off- 
the-street"  type.  It  helped  if  he  could  run  faster  than  tax¬ 
payers  or  dogs;  it  was  essential  to  his  own  state  of  health  to 
have  such  an  ability. 


ASSESSMENT-A  POSITION 

The  first  major  step  in  the  change  from  a  job  to  a 
"position”  came  with  the  introduction  of  mechanical  rolls. 
This  change  complicated  the  work  of  the  assessor  who  was 
now  required  to  compile  and  transfer  the  information  onto 
plates.  In  many  cases,  the  assessor  typed  the  information 
himself,  ran  the  rolls,  made  up  the  assessment  notices, 
folded  the  tax  bills  and  mailed  the  results.  He  did  his  own 
enumeration,  supplementary  assessments  of  new  buildings, 
additions,  etc.  He  balanced  his  roll  and  oddly  enough  sel¬ 
dom  asked  for  an  extension  of  the  allotted  time  period  to 
complete  his  work.  He  even  sold  dog  tags  in  his  spare  time. 

One  of  the  memories  I  have  regarding  this  part  of  an 
assessor's  duties  concerned  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  former 
Cabinet  Minister.  The  assessor  had  tried  to  contact  the  Min¬ 
ister  for  some  time;  finally  he  caught  up  with  him,  sold  him 
a  dog  tag  and  the  next  day  he  ran  over  the  dog  and  killed  it. 
He  is  still  being  reminded  of  the  incident. 

A  second  major  change  helped  to  upgrade  the  status  of 
the  local  assessor.  It  was  obvious  that  a  variety  of  assess- 
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Aspects  has  recently  made  a  practice  of  requesting  its  contributors  to 
send  us  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  their  careers  which  accompany  their 
articles.  Mr.  Paupst  wrote  the  following: 

How  do  you  look  back  over  a  life  which  spans  two  depressions,  a 
recession  and  two  declared  wars,  and  try  to  set  out  some  sense  of  order 
that  gives  reason  to  what  you  did  and  why?  In  retrospect,  I  feel  that 
opportunity,  ambition  and  the  necessity  to  survive,  coupled  in  later  years 
with  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  ensure  the  future  of  my  family  were  the 
factors  that  encouraged  me  to  try  to  better  myself. 

What  have  I  done  in  life?  Whatever  was  required  of  me  to  meet  the 
demands  that  the  particular  period  in  life  required.  I  was  a  cashier,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  scheduler,  expedition  labourer,  assessor  and  many  other 
things  too  numerous  to  record. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a  wife  who  shared  my  ambitions  and 
four  successful  sons  of  whom  we  are  very  proud.  Assessment  has  given  me 
opportunities  for  which  I  am  grateful.  The  young  members  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  will  find  it  interesting,  rewarding  and  worth  the  time  and  effort 
required  to  succeed. 

I  look  ahead  now  to  a  retirement  which  I  hope  to  enjoy. [Ed.] 


merit  methods  were  being  used  across  the  province  and  many 
assessment  commissioners  felt  that  some  form  of  basic 
standardization  should  be  introduced.  After  much  hard 
work  and  research  an  Assessors  Manual  was  compiled  by 
the  Assessment  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  in  1950,  based  on  1940  values.  Since  it  was  to  be 
used  only  as  a  guide,  any  variance  from  the  norm  was  to  be 
valued  according  to  the  assessor's  personal  opinion  based  on 
his  own  knowledge.  Assessors  were  instructed  in  the  use  of 
the  Manual  and  for  many  years  it  was  almost  their  bible.  It 
produced  many  'weird  and  wonderful'  unapproved  vari¬ 
ations  but  served  also  to  bring  them  closer  to  the  next  step 
toward  professionalism. 


ASSESSMENT-A  PROFESSION 

In  the  early  1950's,  a  group  of  dedicated  people  with 
some  foresight  determined  that  if  assessors  were  to  be 
regarded  as  professionals,  they  would  have  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  skill  which  would  make  them  worthy  of  the 
designation.  They  decided  to  form  an  educational  group 
called  the  Institute  of  Municipal  Assessors.  A  course  of 
study  was  drawn  up  which,  upon  completion,  would  qual¬ 
ify  an  assessor  to  receive  membership. 

This  group  worked  long  and  hard  to  upgrade  the 
assessor's  position.  Today  standards  are  much  higher  than 
they  were,  and  with  the  guidance  of  those  who  carry  on  the 
work  of  this  original  group,  our  right  to  demand  recog¬ 
nition  is  increasing  from  year  to  year. 


THE  FUTURE  IN  ASSESSMENT 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  past.  I 
will  now  look  at  assessment  in  the  future,  why  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  reassessment  by  the  Province  was  necessary, 
and  what  we  hope  to  attain  by  the  change. 

It  was  obvious  that  if  assessment  was  to  mean  anything, 
it  had  to  be  based  on  a  more  modern  approach  to  value. 
The  magnitude  of  producing  a  modern  system  and  the 
detail  involved  called  for  the  help  of  the  Province.  Hence 
the  provincial  government  decided  to  start  a  programme 
covering  the  whole  spectrum  of  assessment. 


To  this  end,  they  established  a  new  assessment  manual 
and  retrained  assessors  to  operate  using  this  manual  as  a 
guide  in  reassessing  the  whole  province  at  a  standard 
'market'  value.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  changeover. 

As  the  manual  was  used  in  the  field,  it  was  updated  and 
improved  to  iron  out  any  weaknesses  that  became  apparent. 
I  used  the  phrase  ''reassess''  very  blithely  in  a  previous  para¬ 
graph.  When  one  stops  to  consider  the  amount  of  work 
required  to  value  every  building,  every  piece  of  land  and 
every  business  in  the  whole  province,  one  can  visualize  the 
magnitude  of  the  programme. 

As  assessors,  we  are  concerned  with  taxation;  we  want  it 
to  be  based  on  fact.  The  rapidly  changing  real  estate  market 
makes  necessary  a  continuous  updating  of  the  information 
in  our  files.  It  would  be  difficult  to  try  to  explain  in  detail 
all  the  work  required  to  meet  the  established  goal.  A  great 
number  of  people  are  working  very  hard  to  meet  the  com¬ 
mitment. 

The  future  of  assessment,  I  feel,  will  automatically  be 
channelled  towards  sales  and  rental  information  and  it  will 
be  as  good  as  the  formulae  that  we  develop  to  convert  and 
apply  values  to  all  properties  in  the  province.  This  is  a  kind 
of  Shangri-la  but  it  is  attainable.  It  will  be  readily  defen- 
dable  in  court  because  both  the  purchase  price  of  property 
and  rental  information  are  conditions  of  value  considered 
by  the  persons  directly  involved  in  establishing  current 
value. 

In  short,  the  assessor  will  have  to  consider  all  factors  as 
they  are  viewed  by  purchasers  and  sellers— economic  depre¬ 
ciation,  physical  depreciation  and  other  conditions  of  value. 
After  all,  we  are  striving  toward  establishing  current  market 
value  of  property  and  who  is  better  able  to  establish  it  than 
the  person  who  spends  his  own  money  to  acquire  the 
property  or  the  tenant  who  pays  to  occupy  it?  These  are 
factual  indications  of  value;  the  basic  information  source 
for  sales  analysis  charts,  which  are  so  important  to  the  final 
established  methods  of  assessment. 

As  a  retiring  assessor,  I  would  like  to  think  that  the 
public  we  serve  will  in  the  future  both  reap  the  benefit  and 
gradually  acquire  confidence  in  the  assessments  which  this 
new  system  will  create.  In  the  meantime,  we  only  ask  for  a 
modicum  of  patience  until  it  is  in  effect  and  has  proven 
itself.  □ 
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Max  Sherman 


Zoning  and  Land  Value 


This  article  is  an  excerpt  from  a  thesis  by  Mr.  Sherman  who  is 
presently  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Western  Ontario.  He  is  employed  with  a  town  planning  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Toronto.  [Ed.] 


Zoning  is  the  most  comprehensively  applied  land-use 
control  in  use  today.  It  is  commonly  defined  as  the  legal 
device  that  divides  a  community  into  units  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  use  and  development  of  the  land,  buildings 
or  structures.2  Although  not  explicitly  stated  in  the 
Ontario  Planning  Act,  zoning  is  considered  by  many  to  pro¬ 
mote  health,  safety  and  welfare,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the 
city's  economy,  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  social  values3 
and  to  bring  some  degree  of  order  and  rationality  to  the 
city.4 

Zoning  occurs  at  two  levels:  the  macro-level  and  the 
micro-level. 


THE  MACRO-LEVEL 

Zoning  at  the  macro-level  is  a  planner's  tool.  As  original¬ 
ly  conceived,  it  does  not  change  existing  land-use  but  mere¬ 
ly  guides  future  land-use  decisions  so  as  to  encourage  those 
which  complement  one  another  while  allowing  for  existing 
non-conforming  uses.5 

Macro-zoning  should  be  comprehensive  and  uniform  in 
application  so  that  discriminatory  treatment  will  not 
occur.6  Before  implementing  this  type  of  zoning  the 
planner  must  examine  such  principles  as: 

(a)  the  purpose  of  the  ordinance; 

(b)  definitions,  prohibitions  and  regulations  of  each 
major  class  of  land-use; 

(c)  provisions  for  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  ordinance,  and  finally 

(d)  provisions  for  possible  changes  and  amendments  to 
the  ordinance. 


THE  MICRO-LEVEL 

In  order  to  give  zoning  ordinances  flexibility,  the 
Ontario  Planning  Act  has  made  provisions  for  minor 
variances  of  the  enacted  zoning  by-law,  as  well  as  arrange¬ 
ments  for  amendments  to  the  by-law.7  However,  such 
variances  and  amendments  can  only  be  made  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  a  Committee  of  Adjustment  which  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  requested  development  is  desirable  and  that 
the  general  intent  and  purpose  of  the  by-law,  and  of  the 
official  plan,  are  maintained.  This  is  zoning  at  the  micro¬ 
level. 

If  the  application  for  rezoning  is  accepted,  the  planning 
board  or  council  notifies  all  property  owners  within  400 
feet  of  the  proposed  rezoned  site.  At  that  time,  any  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  rezoning  of  lots  can  be  aired  by  the  residents. 


VALUE 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  dramatic  effects  on  the 
value  of  property  can  sometimes  occur  when  there  is  inter¬ 
ference  with  traditional  private  property  rights  or  when 
land-use  is  changed.  Zoning  by-laws  by  their  very  nature 
can  be  considered  to  be  such  an  interference  and  can  reduce 
or  enhance  the  market  value  of  property.  At  the  micro-level 
they  can  change  the  value  not  only  of  the  property  that  has 
been  granted  a  variance  or  zoning  amendment  but  the  sur¬ 
rounding  property  as  well. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  REZONING 

Whenever  a  by-law  is  changed,  there  are  several  common 
and  frequent  objections  made  by  the  owners  of  land  sur¬ 
rounding  the  site  to  be  rezoned: 

(a)  the  general  environment  will  be  degenerated; 

(b)  the  development  is  premature;  there  is  a  lack  of 
services  (i.e.  no  schools  or  sewers); 

(c)  transportation  patterns  will  be  affected,  (i.e.  con¬ 
gestion); 

(d)  there  will  be  loss  of  privacy; 

(e)  there  will  be  a  loss  of  property  value  (This  is  the 
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most  important  and  most  frequently  mentioned 
objection  in  residential  areas).8 


EFFECTS  OF  ZONING  CHANGES 

It  has  been  said  that  when  people  argue  that  property 
values  will  be  affected,  "what  is  meant  is  simply  that  some 
factor  is  present  which  some  people  dislike.  .  ,"9  Do  values 
of  properties  within  400  feet  of  a  rezoned  area  really 
change?  An  attempt  was  made  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question  by  studying  an  area  where  rezoning  occurred.  The 
remainder  of  this  report  examines  the  results  of  that  study. 

Numerous  instances  of  rezoning  occurred  in  London, 
Ontario  from  January  1960  to  December  1971.  Data 
sources  for  the  study  of  London  were  the  council  minutes. 
Committee  of  Adjustment  records,  assessment  records, 
Multiple  Listing  Services  and  deeds  as  recorded  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  records. 

All  the  rezonings  that  were  studied  took  place  in  1960 
and  1961.  Property  values  (sales  figures)  were  adjusted  to 
1960-61  dollars  so  that  values  of  properties  sold  over  the 
entire  period  are  comparable. 

Numerous  applications  for  zoning  amendments  were 
approved,  but  only  a  few  met  the  criteria  for  this  study, 
which  were 

(a)  that  the  rezoned  area  be  located  in  a  residential 
zone,  (commercial  and  industrial  transactions  were 
considered  too  complicated  for  inclusion  in  the 
study.  In  addition  the  number  of  such  transactions 
was  too  small  to  constitute  a  valid  sample); 

(b)  that  rezoning  be  objected  to  on  grounds  of  de¬ 
valuation  of  neighbouring  properties; 

(c)  that  there  be  enough  sales  figures  available  in  the 
surrounding  area  to  facilitate  valid  comparisons  of 
value  changes,  (at  least  25%). 

One  hundred  foot  intervals  were  circumscribed  around 
the  rezoned  site  to  a  distance  of  400  feet.  Two  year  time 
periods  were  used  to  show  value  changes.  The  first  period  is 
January  1960  to  December  1961,  two  years  prior  to 
rezoning;  the  second  period  1962  to  1963;  and  so  on  to 
1971. 

At  the  macro-level,  market  price  is  determined  by  such 
forces  as  the  frequency  of  property  transactions  and  build¬ 
ing  activity,  population  growth  and  urban  expansion.  At 
the  micro-level  market  price  is  affected  by  geographic  area, 
legal  or  other  restraints,  possible  use  of  property,  personal 
pressures,  market  knowledge,  and  credit  resources  of  parti¬ 
cular  buyers  and  sellers.  At  any  given  time  within  an  area, 
there  is  not  one  price  for  similar  properties  but  a  range  of 
values.  The  price  of  property  within  each  100  foot  interval 
outward  from  the  rezoned  site  has  been  taken  as  the 
average  price  of  all  properties  sold  in  the  sub-area  in  any 
time  period.  The  inflationary  effect  was  removed  by  using 
the  average  of  two  indices  of  change  in  value  of  the  dollar— 
the  consumer  price  and  the  wholesale  price  index. 


TYPES  OF  ZONING  CHANGES 

Four  particular  types  of  rezoning  were  examined: 

(a)  residential  to  commercial  use; 

(b)  low  density  residential  to  high  density  residential 
use; 

(c)  residential  to  institutional  use: 

(d)  back-zoning  of  high  density  residential  to  low  den¬ 
sity  residential. 


(a)  Residential  to  Commercial 

There  were  three  samples  in  which  properties  which  had 
been  zoned  residential  were  changed  to  commercial  use. 
Two  of  these  properties  became  corner  grocery  stores  and 
one  became  a  shoe  repair  shop. 

Over  the  time  period  between  1962  and  1963,  an 
average  of  32%  of  the  properties  in  the  three  samples  were 
sold  and  all  of  them  showed  an  average  decrease  in  value  of 
4%  at  the  100  foot  interval  when  compared  to  the  base  year 
prior  to  rezoning  (1960-61).  This  initial  devaluation  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  next  eight  years,  reaching  a  12%  de¬ 
preciation  in  1964-65.  Values  did  appreciate  between  1966 
and  1971  but  did  not  fully  recover  the  values  of  1960-61. 

Within  the  200  foot  interval,  properties  also  depreciated 
in  value  but  never  more  than  4%.  On  an  average,  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  of  the  properties  within  this  interval  sold 
during  each  two  year  period.  As  above,  the  full  1960-61 
values  were  never  regained. 

The  third  interval  followed  this  downward  trend  initially 
for  2  periods  although  values  never  dropped  more  than  2%. 
By  1971  values  had  appreciated  to  approximately  4%  above 
base  level.  By  contrast,  the  properties  within  the  400  foot 
interval  remained  constant  from  1961  to  1966  and  then 
appreciated  by  3%  between  this  period  and  1971. 

Analysis  showed  that  the  variable  "distance"  can  have  a 
major  effect  on  property  value,  i.e.,  the  closer  a  residential 
property  was  to  a  rezoned  commercial,  site  the  greater  the 
initial  and  long  range  depreciation. 


(b)  Low  Density  Residential  To  High  Density  Residential 

There  were  four  samples  examined  in  which  property 
located  in  a  low  density  residential  area  was  rezoned  for 
higher  density  use.  Two  of  the  cases  involved  row  housing 
and  the  other  two  involved  high  rise  apartments.  Value 
trends  were  different  in  each  case  and  thus  are  discussed 
separately. 

In  1962-63,  while  construction  of  the  row  housing  was 
taking  place,  values  remained  constant  in  all  four  distance 
intervals.  Between  1968  and  1971  values  appreciated  not 
only  within  the  100  foot  area  but  outward  as  well.  For 
example,  property  values  within  the  200  foot  interval  rose 
3%  in  1968-69  and  7%  in  1970-71.  The  third  and  fourth 
distance  intervals  had  similar  value  rises:  6%  and  8%  re¬ 
spectively  over  the  last  two  time  periods. 

Thus,  analysis  indicated  that  the  greatest  increase  in  pro¬ 
perty  values  took  place  closest  to  the  row  housing.  Property 
values  here  at  no  time  dropped  below  the  base  year  level. 

In  the  case  of  the  high  rise  apartments,  surrounding  pro¬ 
perty  values  declined  in  all  distance  intervals  between  1962 
and  1967.  In  contrast  to  row  housing,  the  greatest  decline 
occurred  nearest  the  apartment  buildings.  Here,  values  sank 
to  9%  below  the  1960-61  level  by  1967.  During  the  same 
time  period,  the  depreciation  effect  averaged  less  than  5% 
at  the  400  foot  interval. 

Between  1968  and  1971,  sale  prices  increased  in  all  dis¬ 
tance  intervals.  However,  the  values  of  the  properties 
immediately  surrounding  the  apartments  never  did  regain 
their  1960-61  level.  Within  the  next  two  distance  intervals, 
values  slowly  recovered  their  overall  loss  while  the  outer¬ 
most  area  had,  by  1971,  by-passed  1960-61  values  by  4%. 

Although  both  row  housing  and  high  rise  apartments  are 
classified  under  the  same  label,  "high  density  use",  they 
appear  to  have  different  effects  on  the  value  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  properties.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  the  fact 
that  row  housing  is  built  on  the  same  height  scale  as  single¬ 
family  homes  and  thus  blend  with  the  environment. 
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(c)  Residential  To  Institutional 

Four  examples  of  institutional  rezoning  within  a  re¬ 
sidential  area  were  tested.  Three  institutions  were  charitable 
foundations  and  the  fourth  was  a  primary  school. 

Like  row  housing,  institutions  did  not  devalue  surround¬ 
ing  properties.  In  addition,  the  variable  of  distance  played 
no  distinguishable  part  in  the  appreciating  property  values. 
Between  1962-63,  there  was  a  2%  increase  in  values  in  all 
four  circumscribed  areas.  Another  2%  increase  in  the  total 
area  was  registered  the  next  term.  The  remaining  three 
terms  had  a  uniform  property  value  increase  of  3%  in  all 
circumscribed  areas. 

(d)  Back-Zoning 

Six  samples  were  found  where  high  density  multi- 
residential  sites  were  rezoned  to  conform  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  low  density  environment.  People  living  near  these 
rezoned  sites  complained  that  "any  change  at  all"  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  devalue  their  property.  Results 
proved  to  be  too  erratic  to  confirm  such  a  statement. 

In  1962-63,  values  dropped  by  2%  at  the  100  foot  inter¬ 
val.  They  rose  by  the  same  percentage  within  the  200  and 
300  foot  intervals  but  dropped  by  an  average  of  3%  inside 
the  limits  of  the  400  foot  boundary. 

During  the  next  time  period  values  appreciated  by  3% 
within  the  first  100  feet  but  a  uniform  devaluation  of  4% 
occurred  over  the  remaining  300  feet. 

Values  again  declined  in  1966-67  in  the  first  interval  but 
increased  within  the  200  and  300  foot  intervals.  Outside 
the  300  foot  limit  the  sale  values  remained  constant  with 
the  1964-65  figures.  The  remaining  time  periods  showed 
similar  irregularities. 

There  was  never  more  than  a  6%  change  in  value  even 
though  the  frequency  of  sales  was  extremely  high,  reaching 
close  to  75%.  This  particular  sample,  at  least,  indicates  that 
back-zoning  does  not  affect  surrounding  property  values  in 
any  regular  pattern. 


IMPLICATIONS 

While  the  findings  in  this  report  are  far  from  exhaustive, 
they  point  in  a  direction  which  may  aid  a  planner's 
decision-making  process.  Where  approval  is  sought  for 
variances  or  amendments  to  a  zoning  by-law,  a  planning 


board  should  be  able  to  use  empirical  evidence  to  predict 
the  economic  results  on  the  surrounding  area.  Since 
economic  conditions  affect  the  social  and  physical  condi¬ 
tions,  a  planner  could  possibly  reduce  conflict  of  land-uses 
by  introducing  "buffer  zones"  between  offending  uses. 
Trees  or  attractive  fencing  or  a  boulevard  between 
economic  non-compatible  land-uses  may  diminish  the  effect 
of  property  devaluation.  Following  such  procedures  would 
result  in  a  situation  where  decisions  are  more  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  planning. 

With  regard  to  the  fiscal  objectives  of  a  municipality,  a 
planner  would  have  information  about  the  types  of  zoning 
changes  that  would  affect  property  values  and  thus  could 
select  the  least  damaging  requests  for  rezoning.  This  would 
benefit  the  municipality  by  freeing  land  for  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  uses  which  would  keep  the  tax  base  high  as  well  as 
promote  development  which  protects  social  and  economic 
values. 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  the  findings  of  such  studies 
would  provide  a  more  objective  basis  for  rezoning  decisions 
before  the  appeal  courts  on  the  ground  of  property  devalua¬ 
tion.  With  such  evidence,  courts  can  weigh  with  greater 
confidence  that  certain  objections  are  valid/not  valid  "x" 
per  cent  of  the  time,  because  the  rezoning  proposed  can 
increase/decrease  the  value  of  the  neighbouring  property. 
The  deciding  body  may  then  be  able  to  evaluate  the  best 
use  for  the  land  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  planning 
and  good  zoning. 
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Provincial-Municipal  Fiscal  Regulations 


“Design  for  Development”  is  a  continuing  study  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  provincial  government  in  1966  to  examine 
policies  and  programmes  for  economic  progress  in  Ontario.  Its  aim  is 
to  assist,  encourage  and  guide  the  rational  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  province’s  resources  so  that  there  is  a  balance  between 
economic  development  on  the  one  hand  and  social  cost  and  social 
progress  on  the  other.  Its  responsibility  is  to  mold  and  implement  a 
planning  strategy  in  which  regional  resources  will  be  measured 
against  the  range  of  economic  and  social  needs  of  the  residents  of 
those  regions. 

Phase  III  of  the  study,  which  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  on 
June  16,  1972  by  the  Premier,  the  Honourable  William  G.  Davis, 
deals  mainly  with  the  Regional  Development  Programme,  the  Local 
Government  Reform  Programme,  and  Provincial-Municipal  Fiscal 
Relations. 

It  is  in  the  discussion  of  the  last  topic  that  some  comments  are 
made  with  respect  to  the  property  tax.  The  passage  has  been  quoted 
below  along  with  some  comments  on  tax  shifting. 

Fiscal  reforms  must  be  developed  and  applied  to  support  the 
structural  reforms  now  going  forward  if  we  are  to  establish  effective 
local  government  in  Ontario.  To  create  stronger,  more  responsible 
and  more  accountable  local  governments  requires  more  than 
regionalization  and  consolidation.  It  requires  fundamental  changes 
in  the  financing  of  local  government,  particularly  reform  of  the 
structure  and  incidence  of  property  taxation  and  reform  of  pro¬ 
vincial  aid  to  local  governments.  Nor  is  this  goal  of  fiscal  reform  a 
purely  provincial-municipal  matter  which  can  be  sorted  out  by  the 
Province  in  co-operation  with  local  governments.  Rather,  it  is  part 
of  the  larger  task  of  total  tax  reform  and  fiscal  reform  for  the  public 
sector  as  a  whole,  embracing  the  federal  as  well  as  the  provincial  and 
municipal  levels  of  government. 

Throughout  the  long  process  of  national  tax  reform,  Ontario 
consistently  stressed  one  fact:  real  reform  must  re-distribute  the 
total  tax  burden  bearing  on  our  citizens  and  must  provide  an  in¬ 
creased  share  of  total  financial  resources  to  the  provincial-municipal 
sector  where  the  most  urgent  needs  exist.  To  the  extent  that  a 
greater  share  of  total  fiscal  resources  or  tax  room  is  transferred  from 
the  federal  level  to  the  Province,  it  in  turn  can  provide  greater  tax 
access  or  increased  grants  to  municipalities. 

Though  no  breakthrough  has  yet  been  achieved  in  securing  such 
a  re-distribution  of  fiscal  resources,  significant  progress  has  been 
made  towards  comprehensive  tax  structure  reform.  In  particular,  I 
point  to  the  property  tax  credit  plan  which  Ontario  has  successfully 
negotiated  with  the  Federal  Government.  By  linking  property  tax 


burdens  directly  to  ability  to  pay  as  determined  under  the  personal 
income  tax,  residential  property  taxes  in  Ontario  will,  in  future,  be 
distributed  on  a  much  fairer  and  more  consistent  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  property  tax  credit  plan,  a  number  of  other 
programmes  have  been  developed  over  the  past  few  years  to  assist 
particular  categories  of  taxpayers  and  individual  communities.  In 
this  respect  I  would  mention  the  tax  reduction  for  elderly  persons  in 
receipt  of  the  guaranteed  income  supplement  and  the  payment 
to  municipalities  within  whose  boundaries  universities,  community 
colleges  and  provincial  parks  are  situated.  This  process  will  continue. 

Fundamental  to  all  property  tax  reforms  is  the  need  for  com¬ 
plete  reassessment  of  all  properties  to  eliminate  the  anomalies  and 
inconsistencies  contained  in  existing  assessment  rolls. 

The  revaluation  of  property  is  already  well  under  way  and  this 
process  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end  of  1973.  The  assess¬ 
ment  rolls  should  therefore  become  available  in  1974  when 
extensive  public  testing  of  the  new  assessments  can  take  place.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  the  normal  appeal  proceedings  can  be  allowed  to  take 
their  course. 

The  date  of  introduction  of  the  new  rolls  for  tax  purposes  will 
probably  depend  on  the  progress  of  the  appeals  through  the  Assess¬ 
ment  Review  Courts  and  the  further  associated  legal  processes.  The 
aim  is  to  have  them  ready  in  1974  to  permit  widespread  discussions 
and  review,  both  public  and  municipal. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thrust  of  future  property  tax 
reform,  apart  from  the  necessary  first  step  of  complete  reassess¬ 
ment,  is  to  establish  the  broadest  possible  property  tax  base.  This 
means  including  present  wholly  and  partially  exempt  properties  in 
the  tax  base,  determining  an  appropriate  method  of  taxing  special 
properties,  such  as  Bell  Telephone,  and  solving  the  problem  of  tax¬ 
ing  farmland. 

As  a  result  of  present  assessment  discrepancies,  large-scale  shifts 
in  tax  burdens  will  be  produced  by  reassessment  and  these  tax  shifts 
will  vary  widely  from  one  municipality  to  another.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  tax  reform  programme  aims  to  establish  appropriate  levels  of 
taxation  on  these  different  properties  and  to  avoid  a  total  shift  to 
residential  properties  over  the  province  as  a  whole.  Measures  will 
also  have  to  be  developed  to  phase  in  the  impact  of  changes  in  tax 
burdens.  The  tax  reform  measures  and  reassessment  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  simultaneously  so  that  there  will  be  a  smooth  and  controlled 
transition  from  the  old  system  to  the  new  property  tax  system. 
Hopefully,  this  can  be  initiated  in  1975,  but  as  indicated,  this  will 
depend  on  the  progress  of  assessment  appeals. 

Closely  related  to  structural  reform  and  to  taxation  reform  of 
the  system  of  provincial  transfer  payments  to  local  governments. 
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Excerpt  from  Design  for  Development, 


Phase  III 


Over  the  years,  the  financial  interrelations  between  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  and  its  local  government  partners  have  become 
unduly  extensive  and  complex. 

The  Ontario  Government  clearly  recognizes  the  need  to 
rationalize  its  grants  system.  All  our  reform  objectives  are  closely 
interrelated.  Through  the  establishment  of  stronger,  more  viable 
local  governments  and  the  process  of  reassessment  and  related  local 
tax  reforms,  we  expect  soon  to  reach  the  point  where  we  will  be 
able  to  enhance  greatly  the  financial  independence  and  responsive¬ 
ness  of  local  government  in  meeting  the  problems  of  modem  com¬ 
munities. 

For  the  present,  we  are  reviewing  the  grant  structure  in  the 
expectation  of  introducing  early  improvements  to  it.  In  this  review, 
we  will  be  conscious  of  the  need  for  greater  efficiency  in  spending 
and  delivery  of  services,  for  greater  responsiveness  to  differing  local 
requirements  and  priorities,  and  for  overall  restraint  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  sector. 

CONCLUSION 

The  elements  of  Provincial  policy  development  that  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  are  all  aimed  at  a  common  objective,  the  careful  planning  and 
management  of  the  economic  and  social  resources  of  the  people  of 
Ontario.  The  Provincial  Government  has  an  important  role  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  framework  of  province^wide  planning.  Local  government 
must  be  shaped  and  defined  in  such  a  way  that  local  people  can  play 
a  positive  role  in  relating  to  provincial  plans  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  their  communities.  Finally,  the  fiscal  relations  between  the  Pro¬ 
vince  and  local  government  are  another  important  key  to  enabling 
both  levels  of  government  to  respond  effectively  to  the  problems  of 
a  modem  society.  All  of  these  programmes  must  go  forward  if 
Ontario 's  full  social  and  economic  potential  is  to  be  realized  to  the 
benefit  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  draw  special  attention 
in  a  discussion  of  this  kind  to  the  Provincial-Municipal  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee.  Over  the  past  two  years,  the  response  of  local  leaders  and 
staff  representatives  from  the  municipal  organizations  to  this 
method  of  communication  with  municipal  officials  has  been  more 
than  gratifying.  As  we  develop  our  policies  and  meet  the  challenges 
of  a  rapidly  urbanizing  society,  the  co-operation  and  effort  of  our 
municipal  leaders  will  be  essential.  The  willingness  of  those  who 
serve  on  the  Provincial-Municipal  Liaison  Committee  to  meet  at 
frequent  and  regular  intervals  to  discuss  with  us  the  complex  issues 
of  the  day  has  brought  provincial-municipal  relations  to  a  high  level. 
I  am  confident  that  in  the  provisions  we  will  make  together  we  will 
be  answering  the  requirements  and  desires  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 


COMMENT 


It  is  quite  clear,  both  from  the  above  report,  and  from  evidence 
available  within  the  Assessment  Division,  that,  with  the  introduction 
of  the  new  reassessed  roll  in  1974,  shifts  in  the  impact  of  assessed 
values,  and  hence  of  the  burden  of  taxes,  will  most  certainly  take 
place.  These  shifts  may  be  classified  as: 

(1)  a  shift  from  municipality  to  municipality,  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  property,  (inter  municipal  shift) 

(2)  a  shift  from  property  class  to  property  class  within  one 
municipality,  (inter  class  shift) 

(3)  a  shift  from  property  to  property  within  one  class  within 
one  municipality,  (intra  class  shift) 

Such  shifts  are  an  inevitable  outcome  of  any  reform  of  a  fiscal 
base.  They  are  even  desirable  insofar  as  they  reflect  a  move  from  an 
inequitable  to  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  the  burden  of 
taxation.  Regardless  of  considerations  of  equity,  however,  adjust¬ 
ments  in  tax  burdens  may  cause  hardship  if  the  shifts  are  large  and 
fall  upon  property  owners  who  are  already  finding  municipal  taxes  a 
burden.  The  Assessment  Division  has  been  concerned  about  the 
shifting  problem  for  some  time.  Our  concern  arises  because  the 
success  of  the  whole  reassessment  programme  will  tend  to  be  judged 
by  just  these  issues  of  fiscal  impact  rather  than  by  valuation  criteria. 

How  serious  a  problem  the  shifting  of  tax  impacts  will  be  is  still 
not  certain.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  educated  opinion,  backed 
up  by  some  actual  data,  to  suggest  that  the  problem  should  be 
studied,  and  this  is  just  the  type  of  issue  which  will  be  examined  in 
that  period  between  the  completion  of  reassessment  in  late  1973 
and  the  adoption  of  the  new  roll  in  1974  for  1975  tax  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  a  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  Assessment  Division  and  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  is  studying  this  whole  problem.  In 
this  way,  when  data  of  reassessed  values  becomes  widely  available  in 
late  1973,  plans  for  comprehensive  studies  of  the  real  effect  of  these 
shifts,  and  programmes  to  alleviate  any  serious  hardship,  will  be  well 
advanced.  □ 
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CASE  STUDY 


Andrew  Richie 
Assement  Standards  Branch 


Douglas  Perrin 
vs 

The  Corporation 
of 

The  Township  of  Murray 


Most  people  today  agree  that  when 
a  mobile  home  is  displayed  at  a  show 
or  featured  as  a  model  home  on  a  sales 
lot,  it  appears  to  offer  a  rather  unique, 
inexpensive  and  comfortable  means  of 
accommodation.  But  when  a  unit  is 
purchased  and  relocated  on  its  own  lot 
as  a  permanent  structure,  these 
"admirers”  are  very  eager  to  criticize 
this  new  innovation  as  unattractive 
and  as  the  epitomy  of  sub-standard 
housing.  Admittedly,  many  of  these 
units  are  commonly  misplaced  and  fre¬ 
quently  do  not  conform  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  landscape  of  a  conventional 
housing  community.  Part  of  the  reason 
attributed  to  this  unplanned  develop¬ 
ment  is  that  the  growth  of  manu¬ 
factured  housing  has  been  sporadic 
and  very  gradual;  the  earliest  forms  of 
this  type  of  shelter  included  the  con¬ 
verted  15'  travel  trailer  which  was  ill- 
equipped  for  the  needs  of  permanent 
housing. 

Larger  and  more  liveable  mobile 
homes  were  constructed  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  as  the  industry  became  more 
competitive  and  the  need  for  this  type 
of  housing  became  more  imminent. 
During  this  period  of  rapid  trans¬ 
formation,  there  were  occasions  when 
well-planned  and  well-serviced  mobile 
home  communities  were  constructed 


and  they  have  lessened  this  negative 
attitude  to  some  degree.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  the  housing  needs  of  the 
majority  of  potential  mobile  home- 
owners  were  never  accurately 
measured,  so  that  these  sittings  are 
relatively  few  in  number  and  the 
remaining  units  continue  to  be  pointed 
to  as  parasitical  black  sheep,  difficult 
to  eliminate,  difficult  to  control  and  — 
with  respect  to  this  discussion— difficult 
to  tax,  as  the  following  account  will 
explain. 

In  April  1970,  Douglas  Perrin 
approached  the  district  county  court 
for  the  purpose  of  having  his  mobile 
home  assessed  and  taxed  in  lieu  of  the 
existing  licence  fee.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  annual  tax  bill  would  be  less 
than  the  present  accumulated  monthly 
fee.  The  county  court  judge  refused 
such  a  request,  explaining  that  the  unit 
in  question  was  not  definable  as  real 
property  and  subsequently  could  not 
be  assessed.  (See  Aspects  #8).  Mr. 
Perrin  appealed  this  decision  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  where  a  re¬ 
verse  decision  was  handed  down  on 
the  evidence  that  the  unit  was,  indeed, 
an  improvement  to  land  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  In  neither  of  the  above 
two  counts  was  the  term  of  occupancy 
a  significant  issue.  Both  bodies  were 


convinced  that  Mr.  Perrin  maintained  a 
bona  fide  residence  of  long  standing 
with  no  apparent  indication  of  past  or 
future  relocation.  However,  the  basis 
of  the  decision  in  each  case  reflected 
very  dissimilar  understandings  as  to 
what  determines  the  assessability  of  a 
structure.  In  the  decision  of  the 
county  court,  the  judge  felt  that,  al¬ 
though  the  unit  displayed  permanent 
and  structural  characteristics  of  a  com¬ 
parable  building  or  other  assessable 
structure,  the  structure  was  initially 
designed  for  movement  and  sub¬ 
sequently  could  not  qualify  as  realty. 
Conversely,  in  the  decision  of  the 
OMB  the  intended  use  of  the  trailer 
was  ignored  and  stress  was  placed  on 
the  present  use  of  the  structure  as  a 
detached  dwelling  unit  to  be  assessed 
in  the  conventional  manner.  In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  tax  equity  and  fair  share,  it 
would  seem  logical  that  all  structures 
be  classified  for  their  present  use  of 
municipal  services.  The  OMB  decision 
has  also  certainly  recognized  the  in¬ 
adequacies  of  the  existing  housing 
supply  in  Ontario  and  refrained  from 
further  penalty  by  levying  excessive 
taxes. 

The  judges  had  opposite  viewpoints 
when  determining  the  validity  of  the 
mobile  home  as  real  property:  one  was 
concerned  with  present  use  and  the 
other  with  intended  use.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  progressional  nature  of 
trailer  maturity,  the  debate  is  really 
between  old  and  new  concepts  or, 
more  accurately,  between  fallacy  and 
reality.  The  potential  growth  of  pre¬ 
fabricated  housing  has  been  seriously 
hampered  by  earlier  miscues  in 
attempting  to  fill  a  housing  need  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  solve  one.  Hope¬ 
fully,  this  reversal  of  judgement  is  an 
indication  of  the  changing  views  of  the 
public  towards  industrialized  housing 
and  its  place  in  housing  the  population 
of  future  decades.  □ 
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As  we  are  well  aware,  the  problems  of  pollution  have  become  critical  issues  of  the  day.  More  and  more  we 
inflice  on  our  atmosphere,  and  we  know  that  we  must  all  accept  the  responsibility  of  protecting  our  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  article  below  describes  a  way  in  which  the  Assessment  Division  can  do  its  part  to  alleviate  the  pollu¬ 
tion  problem.  It  deals  with  the  issue  in  a  satirical  manner:  that  is,  it  treats  serious  subjects,  namely  assess¬ 
ment  and  ecology,  with  a  good  deal  of  humour.  Read  in  this  light,  it  offers  a  curious  new  approach  to 
valuation. 

ecology: 

A  FOURTH  APPROACH  TO  VALUE  ? 


*Mr.  D'Souza  worked  for  twenty  years  with  the  municipalities 
of  Kampala,  Jinja  and  Mbale  in  Uganda  before  coming  to  Canada. 
He  has  been  with  the  Assessment  Division  for  two  years  and  is  a 
Chartered  Engineer  of  the  U.K.  and  a  Professional  Engineer  of 
Ontario.  [Ed.] 


Now  that  everyone  is  jumping  on  the  ecological  band¬ 
wagon,  is  it  not  time  that  we  assessors  did  likewise?  If  we 
could  enact  a  set  of  assessment  principles  based  on  ecology 
we  might  help  to  save  the  world  from  choking  in  polluted 
air  or  being  overwhelmed  by  a  mountain  of  garbage.  As 
"ecologers"  (our  new  name)  we  might  be  considered 
humanitarians  and  we  would  no  longer  have  to  be  on  the 
defensive  as  we  sometimes  are  now.  Let  us  examine  the 
ecological  principles  that  we  might  adopt  in  assessing  resi¬ 
dential,  commercial,  industrial  and  special  properties. 

RESIDENTIAL  ASSESSMENT 

Below  is  a  list  of  factors  we  would  take  into  account  in 
determining  value: 

Number  of  cars  (air  and  noise  pollution) 

Number  and  size  of  dogs  (the  larger  the  dog,  the 
greater  the  pollution) 

Number  of  T.V.'s  and  Stereos  (sets  cause  noise  pol¬ 
lution  and  aerials  cause  visual  pollution) 

Number  of  magazine  and  newspaper  subscriptions. 

COMMERCIAL  ASSESSMENT 

Modern  sociologists  have  claimed  that  ours  is  a  paper 
civilization.  To  help  change  our  image,  business  assessments 
could  be  based  on  the  amount  of  paper  produced  as  gar¬ 
bage.  For  example,  newspaper  businesses  would  be  assessed 
on  the  number  of  copies  printed,  since  all  newspaper  ends 
up  as  garbage.  This  method  of  valuation  would  have  the 
added  advantage  of  forcing  publishers  to  state  their  true 
circulation  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  blow  could  be  struck 
for  the  cause  of  Canadian  nationalism  when  foreign  publica¬ 
tions  are  assessed  on  their  garbage  value. 

INDUSTRIAL  ASSESSMENT 

For  industrial  properties,  the  assessor  of  the  future 
would  carry  a  chemistry  set  of  powders  and  liquids  similar 
to  the  ones  made  as  toys  for  children.  He  would  also  be 
equipped  with  electric  sensors  to  detect  air  and  noise  pol¬ 
lution.  On  a  visit  to  an  industrial  establishment,  the  assessor 
would  take  a  sample  of  the  sewage  discharged  by  the 


Percy  D'Souza 
Etobicoke-York  Region 


factory  and  shake  it  up  with  one  of  the  liquids  or  powders 
from  his  kit.  Then  he  would  compare  the  colour  of  the 
resultant  solution  with  the  colour  chart  pasted  on  the  back 
of  his  clipboard,  from  which  he  could  immediately  deduce 
the  assessed  value  of  the  factory.  Hence,  the  strength  of  the 
polluting  outflow  would  be  the  sole  criterion  on  which 
factory  assessment  is  based. 

SPECIAL  ASSESSMENTS 

In  dealing  with  special  assessment,  computers  would  pre¬ 
sent  quite  a  difficulty.  Not  even  a  hint  of  a  whiff  of  garbage 
emanates  from  them.  (Bless  their  lily  white  hearts!  or  cores, 
if  you  prefer).  Then  there  is  the  current  debate  over 
whether  computers  are  indeed  assessable.  (See  Aspects 
No.1,  p.13).  Perhaps  this  problem  could  be  solved  by  pro¬ 
gramming  the  computers  to  answer  questions  about  them¬ 
selves.  The  answer  to  whether  they  are  assessable  might  be: 
“Yes,  but  Big  Brother  advises  us  that  our  constitutional 
rights  would  be  violated  if  we  assessed  ourselves."  However, 
a  solution  is  available;  all  computers  are  connected  to  the 
"Brute",  which  is  the  largest  computer  and  in  the  same 
class  as  the  famous  "Beast"  in  Ottawa.  The  "Brute"  belongs 
to  management,  since  it  is  a  'supervisor  of  computers',  and 
therefore  is  not  a  member  of  the  "UOC"  ("Union  of  Com¬ 
puters").  He  forcibly  assesses  them. 

But  a  problem  arises  when  it  is  time  to  assess  the 
"Brute".  He  claims  he  is  exempt  on  the  grounds  that  a 
more  sophisticated  computer  is  not  available  to  assess  him. 
But,  of  course,  he  is  wrong;  the  human  brain  is  the  finest 
electronic  computer  ever  made.  The  final  humiliation  for 
the  "Brute"  comes  when  he  is  assessed  by  a  Property 
Assessor  1,  who  has  no  difficulty  in  making  a  'value  judge¬ 
ment'  in  view  of  all  the  available  data  compiled  by  the 
"Brute"  himself  in  assessing  the  other  computers.  Man  has 
rightly  triumphed  over  technology  and  come  into  his  own. 

CONCLUSION 

If  all  future  development  is  planned  with  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  mind,  assessment  should  do  its  share.  Otherwise 
man  will  face  the  prospect  of  gasping  after  every  puff  of  air 
and  gulp  of  water.  □ 
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LEGISLATION  72 


A  number  of  interrelated  legislative  changes  which  affect 
the  assessor  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  are  of  particular 
interest  to  him,  were  enacted  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Aside  from  amendments  to  The  Assessment 
Act  itself,  changes  in  various  related  Acts  (e.g.  The 
Municipal  Act)  and  the  introduction  of  new  pieces  of  legis¬ 
lation  such  as  The  Assessment  Review  Court  Act  have 
occurred.  To  assist  in  digesting  this  information,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  legislative  changes  which  affect  the  assessor  are  out¬ 
lined  in  this  article. 

Certain  amendments  contained  in  The  Assessment 
Amendment  Act  are  a  direct  consequence  of  Bill  77,  The 
Municipal  Elections  Act,  and  Bill  201,  The  Municipal 
Amendment  Act. 

The  Municipal  Elections  Act  incorporates  and  consoli¬ 
dates  all  matters  pertinent  to  the  municipal  and  school 
board  franchise.  Consequently,  references  to  franchise 
matters  in  The  Assessment  Act  have  been  repealed.  This 
Act  also  introduces  the  requirement  of  an  annual  Sep- 
tember-October  enumeration.  Traditionally  the  enumera¬ 
tion  has  been  carried  out  over  a  much  longer  period  com¬ 
mencing  in  January.  The  major  result  of  this  change  is  that 
the  assessment  roll  no  longer  contains  the  multitude  of 
enumeration-collected  information  which  it  formerly  con¬ 
tained.  Henceforth  it  will  be  purely  valuation-oriented,  con¬ 
taining,  as  before,  the  assessments  of  all  assessable  units, 
but  naming  only  owners,  business  tenants  and  occupants  of 
Crown  lands.  It  no  longer  contains  the  names  of  tenants 
(apart  from  those  just  mentioned),  year  of  birth,  citizen¬ 
ship,  occupation,  religion,  school  support  or  the  franchise 
codings  contained  in  the  former  section  1 7,  subsection  (1), 
paragraph  6  of  The  Assessment  Act. 

Section  23  of  The  Assessment  Act,  which  dealt  with 
enumeration  and  which  was  suspended  until  1974  by  the 
amendments  made  in  1971,  has  been  re-activated  and  re¬ 
enacted  to  provide  for  a  fall  enumeration  as  called  for  by 
The  Municipal  Elections  Act.  An  important  change  has 
been  introduced  to  this  section,  namely,  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  commissioner  will,  following  the  enumeration,  and 
quite  apart  from  the  preliminary  list  of  electors  required  by 
section  18  of  The  Municipal  Elections  Act,  supply  the 
municipal  clerks  and  school  board  secretaries  in  his  region 
with  a  list  of  the  school  support  of  all  ratepayers  in  each 
municipality  or  school  board  in  his  region.  This  is  to  enable 
the  preparation  of  the  collector's  roll  which  will  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  (valuation)  assessment  roll  and  the  school 
support  list.  Amendments  have  also  been  made  (by  Bill 
206)  to  section  516  of  The  Municipal  Act  to  provide  for 
revision  and  certification  of  the  school  support  list. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT, 

1972 
BILL  207 

All  sections  became  effective  on  June  30,  1972  unless 
otherwise  stated. 


1.  Section  1,  -  DEFINITION  OF  “VOTER’S  LIST” 

Clause  t  Repealed. 

The  repealed  clause  refers  to  the 
municipal  voters’  list  prepared  under 
The  Voters’  Lists  Act.  This  aspect  of 
elections  will  now  be  governed  by  The 
Municipal  Elections  Act,  1972. 


2.  Sections  -  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION  OF 
8  to  11  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE 

GROSS  RECEIPTS  OR  WIRE 
MILEAGE 
Repealed. 

A  new  section  304a  of  The  Municipal 
Act  has  been  enacted  to  take  their 
place  and  will  be  discussed  later.  Sec¬ 
tion  34  is  amended  to  remove  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  repealed  section  8. 
(effective  January  1,  1973) 


3.  Section  14, 
subs.  ( 1 ) 


-  CENSUS 

The  reference  to  “census  is  removed. 
This  is  now  part  of  the  new  section  23. 


4.  Section  17,  -CONTENT  OF  ASSESSMENT  ROLL 
subs.  (1)  This  has  been  amended  to  restrict  the 

information  contained  on  the  assess¬ 
ment  roll  to  essential  valuation  matters 
and  names  only  of  owners,  business 
tenants  and  occupants  of  Crown  land. 


5.  Section  1  7,  -  DEFINITION  OF  TENANT 

subs.  (3)  This  defines  “tenant”  for  the  purposes 

of  the  said  section  as  being  “an  oc¬ 
cupant  of  land,  other  than  the  owner, 
who  is  liable  to  pay  business  tax  in 
respect  of  business  conducted  on  such 
land,  or  who  is  an  occupant  of  land 
under  section  26.”  The  definition  will 
restrict  the  names  entered  on  the  roll 
to  owners,  business  tenants  and 
occupants  of  Crown  land. 
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6.  Section  18 


7.  Sections 
19  to  22 


8.  Section  23 


9.  Section  24, 
subs. 

(1)  -  (7) 


10.  Section  29 
subs.  (4) 


11.  Section  35, 
subs.  (12) 


12.  Section  42, 
subs.  (5) 


-  FRANCHISE  RIGHTS  OF  FARMERS’ 
SONS,  ETC. 

Repealed. 

This  is  due  to  The  Municipal  Elections 
Act.  (Section  40,  subs.  (1)  is  amended 
to  remove  a  reference  to  the  repealed 
section  18). 


-  DETERMINATION  OF  SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 
Repealed. 

The  assessor  is  no  longer  concerned 
with  school  support  by  reason  of  The 
Municipal  Elections  Act,  1972,  and  the 
changes  in  the  content  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  roil  (i.e.,  beyond  collecting  this 
information  in  the  enumeration  and 
supplying  it  in  list  form  to  the  munici¬ 
pal  clerks  and  school  boards). 


-  ANNUAL  CENSUS  OR 
ENUMERATION 

This  has  been  re-enacted  to  provide  for 
a  fall  enumeration  and  provision  of 
school  support  lists  as  required  by  The 
Municipal  Elections  Act.  (Paragraph  2 
of  section  96  which  “froze”  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  repealed). 


-  AGAINST  WHOM  LAND  IS 
ASSESSED 

This  was  amended  to  confine  assess¬ 
ment  liability  to  owners  and  occupants 
of  Crown  land.  Liability  of  business 
tenants  to  assessment  is  imposed  by 
section  7. 


-APPEAL  WHERE  PARTIAL  EXEMP¬ 
TION  OF  FARM  LANDS 
Provided  for  an  appeal  to  the  Minister 
where  a  municipality  failed  to  pass  a 
by-law  exempting  or  partially  exemp¬ 
ting  farm  lands  from  taxation  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes  and  has  been  amended  to 
take  this  avenue  of  appeal  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  instead  of  the 
Minister.  Complementary  amendments 
are  made  to  subsections  (3)  and  (4)  of 
section  30. 

(effective  January  1,  1973). 


13.  Section  45  -PREVENTION  OF  CREATION  OF 
FALSE  VOTES 
Repealed. 

This  was  repealed  subsequent  to  The 
Municipal  Elections  Act. 


14.  Sections  -  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASSESS- 
50  Sc  51  MENT  REVIEW  COURT  AND  OATH 

OF  ITS  MEMBERS 
Repealed. 

Repealed  by  The  Assessment  Review 
Court  Act. 


15.  Section  55,  -  NOTICE  OF  APPEAL 

subs.  (2)  This  subsection  is  amended  to  provide 

for  an  appeal  to  the  County  Judge  in 
the  situation  where  the  Assessment 
Review  Court  omits,  neglects  or  refuses 
to  hear  and  decide  an  appeal  by  a  given 
date. 

(effective  January  1,  1973). 


16.  Sections  -COSTS  BEFORE  THE  ASSESSMENT 
59  &  60  REVIEW  COURT  AND  COUNTY 

JUDGE 
Repealed. 


17.  Sections  -CANCELLATIONS,  REDUCTIONS, 
76  &  77  REFUNDS,  ETC.,  AND  INCREASE 

OF  TAXES 
Repealed. 

The  provisons  relating  to  cancellations, 
reductions  and  refunds,  etc.,  of  taxes 
have  been  transferred  to  The  Municipal 
Act  as  new  sections  636a  and  636 b. 
Complementary  amendments  have 
been  made  to  remove  or  correct  refer¬ 
ences  in  section  63(2)  and  86(3). 
(effective  January  1,  1973). 


18.  Section  86,  -  CLERK  TO  BE  NOTIFIED  OF 

subs.  (1)  ALTERATIONS 

Amended  to  correspond  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  section  17,  subs.  (1). 


19.  Form  1,  -  ASSESSOR’S  AFFIDAVIT  RE 

Para.  5  &  6  VOTERS  ON  ASSESSMENT  ROLL 
Repealed. 

Due  to  The  Municipal  Elections  Act. 


-  MUNICIPAL  TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES 

This  subsection  has  been  amended  to 
ensure  that  such  companies  are  subject 
to  the  new  section  304a  of  The  Munici¬ 
pal  Act,  relative  to  sections  8  to  11. 
(effective  January  1,  1973). 


-  APPORTIONMENT  OF  TAXES 

A  new  subsection  is  added  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  provide  for  apportionment  of 
taxes  collected  on  lands  previously 
omitted  from  the  collector’s  roll, 
(effective  January  1,  1973). 


THE  MUNICIPAL 
AMENDMENT  ACT  (No.  2),  1972 
BILL  206 

This  Act  should  not  be  confused  with  The  Municipal 
Amendment  Act,  1972,  (Bill  201)  which  made  changes  to 
adapt  The  Municipal  Act  to  The  Municipal  Elections  Act 
(See  Aspects  No.  8,  p.  20).  The  relevant  sections  of  Bill  206 
are: 


1.  Section  6  -TAXATION  OF  TELEGRAPH  AND 
TELEPHONE  GROSS  RECEIPTS 
This  enacts  a  new  section  304a  of  The 
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2.  Section  12 


3.  Section  19 


4.  Section  20 


5.  Section  2 1 


6.  Section  23 


Municipal  Act.  This  new  section  pro¬ 
vides  for  taxation  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  gross  receipts  at  a  flat  rate  of 
5%  and  is  in  lieu  of  sections  8  to  11  of 
The  Assessment  Act.  An  assessment, 
derived  from  the  tax  levied,  will  be 
taken  into  account  for  apportionment 
purposes. 

(effective  January  1,  1973). 


FIRE  AREAS  IN  TOWNSHIPS 
This  is  to  amend  section  376  of  The 
Municipal  Act  (by-laws  which  may  be 
passed  by  townships)  by  removing  the 
power,  contained  in  paragraphs  1  and  2 
of  section  376,  to  levy  a  special  fire 
area  rate  on  the  assessed  value  of  build¬ 
ings,  complementary  to  the  adoption 
of  the  concept  of  full  market  value, 
(effective  January  1,  1973). 


—  removes  from  section  512,  subsection 
12,  of  The  Municipal  Act,  a  reference 
to  section  76  of  The  Assessment  Act 
(now  repealed)  and  substitutes  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  new  section  636a  of  The 
Municipal  Act  mentioned  below, 
(effective  January  1,  1973). 


LIST  OF  NAMES  AND  SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 

This  section  amends  section  516  of  The 
Municipal  Act  by  adding  new  subsec¬ 
tions  2 a  to  2m  to  provide  for  revision 
and  certification  of  the  school  support 
lists  supplied  by  the  assessment  com¬ 
missioner,  under  the  new  section  23  of 
The  Assessment  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparation  of  the  collector’s  roll.  The 
procedures  broadly  follow  those  for 
revision  and  certification  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  list  of  electors  under  The 
Municipal  Elections  Act.  Written  ap¬ 
plication  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
school  support  changes  and  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Assessment  Review  Court 
from  the  clerk’s  refusal  to  change  a 
school  support  entry.  Certain  detailed 
matters  under  section  516,  as  amended, 
are  provided  by  a  regulation  made 
under  that  section.  It  should  be  noted 
again  that  the  assessor’s  concern  with 
school  support  no  longer  extends  be¬ 
yond  enumeration. 


WHERE  LAND  TO  BE  SOLD  FOR 
TAX  ARREARS 

This  has  been  amended  to  provide  that 
the  duties  of  the  assessment  com¬ 
missioner,  in  relation  to  lands  to  be 
sold  for  arrears  of  taxes,  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  confirmation  of  the  legal 
description  of  the  lands.  Formerly,  the 
assessment  commissioner  also  had  to 
notify  all  affected  persons. 


—  amends  section  606  of  The  Municipal 
Act  by  deleting  a  reference  to  the  re¬ 
pealed  section  11  of  The  Assessment 
Act  and  by  substituting  for  the  re¬ 


pealed  section  76  of  The  Assessment 
Act  a  reference  to  the  new  section 
636a  of  The  Municipal  Act. 

(effective  January  1,  1973). 


7.  Section  24  -WRITING  OFF  OF  UNCOLLECT¬ 
ABLE  TAXES 

Amends  section  636  of  The  Municipal 
Act  by  removing  the  Assessment 
Review  Court  from  the  process  and  by 
substituting  for  the  repealed  section  76 
of  The  Assessment  Act  a  reference  to 
the  new  section  636a  of  The  Municipal 
Act. 

(effective  January  1,  1973). 


8.  Section  25  -  CANCELLATIONS,  REDUCTIONS, 

REFUNDS,  ETC.,  AND  INCREASES 
OF  TAXES 

enacts  new  sections  636a  and  6365  of 
The  Municipal  Act  to  replace  repealed 
sections  76  and  77  of  The  Assessment 
Act.  There  is  an  important  difference, 
however;  under  the  new  sections,  all 
applications  are  processed  by  the 
municipal  councils  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  appeal' procedure  to  the  Assess¬ 
ment  Review  Court,  etc.,  is  invoked 
only  in  the  event  of  dispute. 

(effective  January  1,  1973). 


THE  ASSESSMENT 
REVIEW  COURT  ACT,  1972 
BILL  176 

By  this  Act,  the  Assessment  Review  Court  is  continued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney 
General.  The  Act  comprises  the  provisions  of  the  former 
sections  50  and  51  of  The  Assessment  Act  and  came  into 
effect  on  June  30,  1972. 

THE  JURORS 
AMENDMENT  ACT,  1972 
BILL  182 

1.  Section  2  -  ELIGIBLE  VOTERS 

Following  the  change  to  a  purely  valua¬ 
tion  assessment  roll,  amendments  to 
The  Jurors  Act  became  necessary.  Sec¬ 
tion  2  is  re-enacted  to  delete  the 
assessed  owner  and  property  value  re¬ 
quirement  from  the  qualifications  of 
jurors.  Eligibility  to  vote  under  The 
Municipal  Elections  Act,  1972,  is  sub¬ 
stituted.  This  amendment  came  into 
force  on  June  30,  1972. 


THE  DOG  TAX  AND  LIVE  STOCK 
AND  POULTRY  PROTECTION 
AMENDMENT  ACT,  1972 
BILL  18 

Sections  2  to  4  -  PROVISIONS  FOR  DOG  TAX 

Repealed. 

Repeals  the  canine  count,  assessment 
roll  entry  and  dog-tag  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  substitutes  licensing  pro¬ 
visions. 

(effective  January  1,  1973). 
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THE  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT 
AMENDMENT  ACT,  1972 
BILL  92 

1.  Section  1,  -  VALUE  REDEFINED 

Para.  26  The  definition  of  “value”  is  amended 

to  read  “the  assessed  value  according  to 
the  last  revised  assessment  roll  of  the 
municipality”.  In  the  former  definition 
“value”  meant  the  assessed  value  ex¬ 
clusive  of  buildings.  This  amendment 
brings  the  definition  into  line  with  the 
concept  of  full  market  value  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  The  Assessment  Act. 


2.  Section  52,  -  TO  WHOM  NOTICE  OF  APPEAL 

subs.  2  GIVEN 

A  reference  in  section  52  changed  from 
“assessment  commissioner”  to  “regional 
registrar  of  the  Assessment  Review 
Court”.  This  does  not,  however,  alter 
the  appeal  procedure  under  this  Act. 
(effective  May  16,  1972). 


THE  PLANNING 
AMENDMENT  ACT,  1972 
BILL  196 

The  following  are  excerpts  of  changes  to  The  Planning 
Act  which,  while  perhaps  not  as  directly  related  to  the 
assessor  as  the  preceding  Acts,  are  of  some  interest.  These 
amendments  were  effective  June  30,  1972. 

1.  Section  29,  -DESIGNATION  OF  PLANS  OF  SUB- 
subs.  (5)  DIVISION  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  PART- 

LOT  CONTROL 

Amended  to  make  it  clear  that  a  by-law 
exempting  lands  from  part-lot  control 
may  be  repealed  or  amended,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Minister,  and  that 
such  lands  are  again  subject  to  part-lot 
control. 


2.  Section  33  -  5%  LAND  DEDICATION 

Certain  subsections  are  amended  to 
state  that  the  5%  land  dedication  re¬ 
quired  on  a  plan  of  subdivision  is  for 
park  purposes  rather  than  for  public 
purposes  other  than  highways.  Munici¬ 
palities  may  continue  to  receive  cash  in 
lieu  which  must  be  used  for  park  pur¬ 
poses  unless  the  Minister  gives  approval 
for  the  cash  to  be  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
makes  it  possible  for  a  municipality  to 
turn  the  money  or  land  over  to  another 
public  agency,  such  as  a  conservation 
authority,  who  can  then  develop  and 
maintain  land  for  parks  purposes. 

3.  Section  35,  -  MINIMUM  AREA  AND  DENSITY 

subs,  (la)  PROVISIONS 

A  new  subsection  la  is  added  to  sec¬ 
tion  35  to  make  it  clear  that  munici¬ 
palities  have  the  authority  to  regulate 
minimum  lot  area  as  well  as  frontage 
and  depth  in  a  by-law  passed  under  sec¬ 
tion  35  of  The  Planning  Act  and  to 
regulate  the  density  of  development.  It 
was  always  assumed  that  the  present 
wording  gave  this  power  but  a  recent 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  un¬ 
fortunately  demonstrated  otherwise 


and  therefore  this  amendment  was 
made.  The  provisions  of  this  new  sub¬ 
section  are  retroactive  but  do  not  apply 
to  any  pending  or  recently  given  court 
decisions. 


4.  Sections  -  STANDARDS  OF  MAINTENANCE 
36  8c  37  AND  OCCUPANCY 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
was  the  re-enactment  of  section  36  and 
amendments  to  parts  of  section  37.  In 
1969  a  study  was  commissioned  by  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  to 
examine  the  maintenance  and  oc¬ 
cupancy  provisions  of  The  Planning 
Act  and  resulted  in  the  publication,  in 
1970,  of  a  report  written  by  Matthew 
B.  M.  Lawson,  planning  consultant, 
entitled  “The  Maintenance  of  Property 
—A  Programme  For  Ontario”.  These 
amendments  to  the  Act  reflect  the 
main  proposals  of  this  report  together 
with  various  constructive,  helpful  and 
practical  comments  which  were 
received  from  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  throughout  Ontario.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  the  changes  are  as 
follows: 

1)  The  scope  of  the  authority  to  adopt 
maintenance  and  occupancy  by-laws  in¬ 
clude  all  types  of  property,  including 
vacant  property. 

2)  The  authority  is  extended  to  munici¬ 
palities  who  do  not  have  an  official 
plan  (previously  a  statutory  require¬ 
ment)  who  can  now  adopt  a  policy 
statement  approved  by  the  Minister 
containing  statements  related  to  pro¬ 
perty  standards. 

3)  The  approval  of  the  Ontario  Munici¬ 
pal  Board  to  such  by-laws  will  no 
longer  be  required. 

4)  Provision  is  made  for  appeal  from  an 
order  issued  by  a  property  standards 
office  to  the  property  standards  com¬ 
mittee,  and  further  to  a  county  court 
judge. 

5)  The  period  of  repayment  of  loans  is 
changed  from  the  present  5  years  to  a 
period  to  be  determined  by  municipal 
councils. 


5.  Section  42,  -  APPEAL  TO  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL 

subs.  (13)  BOARD  FROM  DECISION  OF  COM- 
&  (14)  MITTEE  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

Subsections  13  and  14  are  changed  to 
vary  the  procedure  in  respect  of  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
from  a  decision  of  a  committee  of  ad¬ 
justment.  Appeals  must  now  be  sub¬ 
mitted  directly  to  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  committee  of  adjust¬ 
ment  or  land  division  committee 
together  with  fees,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  is  responsible  for  sending  the 
appeal  papers  and  fees  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board.  In  addition,  it  is  very 
important  to  note  that  the  time  limit  for 
making  an  appeal  is  extended  from  14 
to  21  days.  □ 
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Mr.  Moore  is  Tax  Collector  for  the  Borough  of  Scarborough.  He  is  active  in 
the  Tax  Collectors  Association  and  is  Editor  of  the  Tax  Collectors  Journal,  a 
bi-monthly  publication.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chartered  Accountants  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  has  completed  the  Clerk  Treasurers  municipal  training  course,  as 
well  as  various  other  Department  of  Education  Administration  Courses.  [Ed.] 


APPORTION  M  ENTS :  how 

much 
sharing  ? 


The  traditional  approach  to  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  taxes  has  been  to 
apportion  the  original  assessed  value  of 
the  complete  parcel  among  the  in¬ 
dividual  parcels  before  proceeding  to 
apportion  the  taxes  for  each  parcel. 

Section  547  of  The  Municipal  Act 
(R.S.O.  1970,  Chapter  284)  provides 
for  the  apportionment  of  taxes  where 
land  is  assessed  in  block.  The  section 
provides  two  alternative  routes  to  re¬ 
ceive  ratifying  authority  to  finalize  it: 

(a)  The  Assessment  Review 
Court  will  confirm  the  appor¬ 
tionment  or  alter  it  according 
to  the  facts  put  before  it.  The 
tax  office  will  send  a  revised 
tax  bill  to  the  ratepayer; 

(b)  The  Council  of  a  municipality 

would  perform  the  same 

function  as  the  Assessment 

Review  Court. 

In  some  divisions  of  apportioned 
parcels,  one  block  may  have  an  im¬ 
proved  value  but  the  other  may  be  a 
vacant  unimproved  portion  and  the 
approach  cannot  be  on  a  50-50  basis. 
A  portion  or  parcel  may  be 

consolidated— a  part  retained  by  the 
original  owner  and  the  other  part  or 
parts  divided  off  among  new  owners. 

The  question  most  often  asked  by 
tax  collectors  is:  "How  do  I  divide  the 
original  levy  among  these  various 
parcels?"  There  seems  to  be  only  one 
recourse,  that  is,  to  turn  to  the 
assessor.  Yet,  there  is  no  legal  pro¬ 
vision  in  The  Assessment  Act  whereby 


the  assessor  or  assessment  commis¬ 
sioner  must  provide  figures.  Most  tax 
offices  are  fortunate  in  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  office  servicing  their  munici¬ 
pality  readily  and  willingly  co-operates 
in  providing  the  breakdown  of  the 
assessment  figures  necessary  to  the  ap¬ 
portionment  calculation. 

RECOURSE  FOR  APPEAL 
A  unique  feature  in  the  apportion¬ 
ment  procedure  is  the  recourse  for 
appeal  (The  Municipal  Act,  section 
548).  If  the  ratepayer  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  Council  or  the 
Assessment  Review  Court,  he  may 
appeal  directly  to  the  Ontario  Munici¬ 
pal  Board.  There  is  no  intermediate 
step  as  there  is  in  other  types  of 
appeal.  Also  there  is  no  limitation  or 
time  element  involved  as  to  when  an 
appeal  may  be  lodged  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board. 

THE  FUNCTION 
OF  ASSESSMENT 
IN  APPORTIONMENTS 


A  typical  apportionment  might  go 
something  like  this: 

Property  Involved 
Ravine  Land 
Rear  Land 
Front  Land 

Total  Acreage 
Assessment  $62,375 

Taxes  $  6,680.36 

Original  Owner  sells  2.947  acres  of 
rear  land  to  one  person  (designated  as 
parcel  A  on  the  apportionment). 

He  sells  12.512  acres  of  ravine  and 
rear  land  to  another  person  (Parcel  B). 
He  retains  11.891  acres  (Parcel  C). 
How  does  a  tax  collector  apportion 
taxes  on  this  land?  The  above  data 
does  not  provide  him  with  enough  in¬ 
formation  to  do  so.  The  assessor's  re¬ 
cords  (below)  are  required  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  assessment  valuation  on 
which  the  apportionment  of  taxes  is  to 
be  made: 


Parcel  A 

2.947  acres  assessed  at  $2,000  per  acre 

=  $  5,894 

$  5,894 

Parcel  B 

1 1 .350  acres  assessed  at  $  500  per  acre 
1.162  acres  assessed  at  $2,000  per  acre 

=  $  5,675 
=  $  2,324 

12.512  acres 

$  7,999 

7,999 

building 

16,700 

16,700 

Parcel  C 

8  acres  assessed  at  $3,000  per  acre 

3.891  acres  assessed  at  $2,000  per  acre 

=  24,000 

=  7,782 

$31,782 

31.782 

$62,375 

1 1 .35  acres 
8  acres 
8  acres 

27.35  acres 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  11.350 
acres  in  the  valley  is  the  least  valuable 
land,  assessed  at  only  $500  per  acre, 
and  that  all  of  the  building  valuation 
has  been  charged  against  Parcel  B. 

Taxes  apportioned  as  follows: 

Parcel  A  $  631.25 

Parcel  B  2,645.26 

Parcel  C  3,403.85 

$6,680.36 

We  are  now  in  the  position  to  send 
amended  bills.  From  the  above,  it 
would  appear  that  the  assessor  is 
needed  in  the  apportionment  process. 

BEFORE  PROVINCIAL 
ASSESSMENT 

Prior  to  the  provincial  programme 
for  reassessment,  most  municipalities 
prevailed  upon  the  assessment  commis¬ 
sioner  under  section  144  of  The  Assess¬ 
ment  Act  (1967)  to  prepare  the 
apportionment  and  send  the  ap¬ 
propriate  notices.  The  tax  apportioned 
to  various  parcels  must  equal  the  tax 
originally  levied.  (Hence  on  appeal  the 
Court  has  no  authority  to  reduce  the 
total  tax;  it  only  has  the  authority  to 
reallocate  the  taxes  among  various  par¬ 
cels  so  that  an  amount  reduced  from 
one  must  be  added  to  another). 

Previously,  too,  the  assessment  and 
tax  departments  worked  in  con¬ 
junction  on  apportionments.  The 
assessor  produced  the  valuations  and 
corrected  his  records  for  future 
assessments.  Then  the  tax  collector  or 
treasurer  would  calculate  the  tax  de¬ 
mand  and  send  it  to  the  ratepayer. 


From  that  point  on,  the  ratepayer 
would  be  listed  on  the  collector's  roll. 

Although  the  tax  office  is  now  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  both  functions,  the 
clerk's  office  will  often  assist  in  the 
work. 

APPORTIONMENTS 
IN  THE  STATUTES 

The  task  of  making  apportionments 
had  been  a  function  of  assessment  and 
tax  offices  for  several  decades.  The 
Assessment  Act,  R.S.O.  1927,  Chapter 
238,  provided  for  apportionments 
under  sections  136,  137  and  138.  In 
1937,  the  Act  (R.3.O.  Chapter  272) 
contained  legislation  concerning  ap¬ 
portionments  in  sections  140,  141  and 
142.  In  1950,  the  $tatutes  were  again 
revised  and  the  legislation  was  written 
into  sections  135,  136  and  137  of  the 
Act  (R.3.O.  1950,  Chapter  24).  The 
wording  remained  unchanged.  Another 
revision  in  1960  transferred  the  legis¬ 
lation  to  sections  143,  144  and  145  of 
the  Act  (R.S.O.  1960,  Chapter  23). 
With  the  passage  of  Bill  222 
(1968-69),  sections  143  and  145  were 
amended  and  transferred  from  The 
Assessment  Act  to  The  Municipal  Act 
(R.S.O.  1968-69,  Chapter  249)  as  sec¬ 
tions  568  and  569  respectively.  Sec¬ 
tion  144  was  repealed. 

In  researching  the  Statutes  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  an  apportion¬ 
ment,  a  layman  might  refer  to  The 
Apportionment  Act,  R.S.O.  1970, 
Chapter  23,  section  5(1),  which  is 
totally  unrelated  to  the  problem  of 
apportionments  of  property  tax.  It 
deals  more  specifically  with  rents, 
annuities,  dividends  and  other 
periodical  payments  in  the  nature  of 
income. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ap¬ 
portionment  procedure  is  that  no  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  to  apportion  the  assess¬ 
ment  values  from  which  the  real 
property  tax  accrues.  The  existing 
legislation  provides  that  the  taxes  or 
rates  be  apportioned  only  after  they 
are  levied. 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  CHANGE 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Tax  Collectors  Association  of  Ontario 
passed  a  resolution,  confirmed  by  the 
majority  of  its  members,  requesting 


the  provincial  government  to  amend 
the  legislation  to  provide  that: 


" The  owner,  treasurer  or  collector 
of  a  parcel  of  land  or  an  interested 
party  purporting  to  be  an  owner  or 
representing  an  owner,  may  make 
an  application  to  the  assessment 
commissioner  to  apportion  the 
assessment  for  the  current  year's 
taxes  and  also  to  apportion  the 
assessment  for  the  subsequent 
year's  taxes  if  the  assessment  rolls 
are  dosed  for  the  subsequent  year. 
The  assessment  commissioner  on 
application  will  apportion  the 
assessment  and  notify  each  owner 
of  the  apportioned  parcel  as  to  the 
land  size  and  description  of  the  par¬ 
cel  assessed  to  them  and  their 
assessed  value.  He  shall  give  them 
14  days  from  the  date  of  mailing 
the  notice  in  which  to  appeal  the 
apportionment  to  the  Assessment 
Review  Court.  Failing  an  appeal  by 
any  of  the  interested  parties,  he  will 
provide  the  collector  with  a  copy  of 
the  apportionment  and  the  col¬ 
lector  will  then  proceed  to 
apportion  the  applicable  taxes.  If 
the  taxes  for  the  current  year  have 
been  paid,  the  collector  will  not 
apportion  the  taxes. " 

Basically  this  resolution  calls  for 
the  assessment  commissioner  to  do  the 
apportionment  at  the  request  of  the 
owner  or  an  interested  party  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  the  owner  or  representing  the 
owner,  rather  than  at  the  request  of 
the  treasurer  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  the  owner.  Also  it 
requests  that  the  assessment  com¬ 
missioner  notify  the  owner  by  way  of 
an  assessment  notice  to  provide  for  the 
apportioning  of  the  current  year's 
taxes,  and  the  assessment  for  the 
subsequent  year  if  the  assessment  rolls 
are  closed  prior  to  the  application. 

The  Council,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  actually  pass  a 
resolution  approving  the  list  of  appor¬ 
tionments  referred  to  it.  Unless  there 
is  an  objection  raised  by  an  attending 
ratepayer,  this  approval  is  basically  a 
rubber  stamp. 
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MULTIPLE  SUBDIVISION 

A  problem  would  arise  where  one 
large  parcel  of  land  is  subdivided  into 
300  individual  lots.  Many  munici¬ 
palities  overcome  this  by  including  the 
following  clause  in  their  subdivision 
agreements: 

"We  have  the  right  of  recourse 
against  the  bond  deposited  with  the 
clerk.  This  bond  is  not  released 
until  all  requirements  of  the  sub¬ 
division,  including  that  of  Local 
Improvements  and  Outstanding 
Acreage  Taxes,  have  been  fully 
paid." 

The  advantage  in  enforcing  this 
section  is  to  give  the  subdivider  the 
incentive  to  clear  local  improvement 
charges,  outstanding  taxes,  and  all  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  subdivision,  before 
his  bond  is  released.  The  subdivider 
must  attempt  to  sell  the  property  and 
obtain  clearance  certificates.  He  is  not 
able  to  make  mortgage  draws  as  long 


as  taxes  are  outstanding.  This  becomes 
an  acute  problem  if  the  assessor  con¬ 
tinues  to  assess  in  acreage;  on  the  sub¬ 
sequent  year's  roll  the  subdivider  will 
be  paying  taxes  on  lots  after  he  has 
sold  them.  The  property  continues  to 
be  assessed  as  one  large  parcel  with 
supplementary  tax  bills  issued  for 
improvement  to  land  under  section  43. 
The  tax  collector  has  to  add  the 
section  43  to  the  original  acreage  and 
must  collect  taxes  separately  for  the 
supplementary  assessment  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  owner  and  look  to  the  prior 
owner  or  subdivider  to  pay  taxes  on 
the  larger  parcel. 

If  the  assessment  office  were 
required  to  carry  out  the  apportion¬ 
ment,  they  would  see  that  this  is 
included  in  preparation  of  the  current 
year's  roll  and  the  subsequent  billing 
could  take  place  in  a  routine  manner 
without  imposing  the  apportionment 
provisions. 
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CONCLUSION 

Now  that  assessment  offices  are  no 
longer  required  to  work  on  apportion¬ 
ments  in  conjunction  with  the  tax  de¬ 
partment,  tax  collectors  are  faced  with 
many  difficulties.  They  would  like  to 
see  applications  for  apportionments 
made  to  the  regional  assessment  com¬ 
missioner.  If  the  rolls  are  closed  on  the 
date  of  application,  the  taxes  should 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  year's  assessment.  Before 
1970,  the  assessment  departments  did 
provide  this  service  and  notified  the 
tax  departments,  who  would  then 
apportion  the  taxes. 

Since  the  legislation  has  been 
removed  from  The  Assessment  Act, 
apportionments  have  become  a  major 
problem  for  tax  collectors.  Without 
the  help  of  the  assessment  office,  we 
are  unable  to  perform  this  work  well. 

□ 
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Changes  in  Area  Boundaries  of 
The  Assessment  Review  Court 


The  Assessment  Review  Court  wishes  to  make  public  some  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  under  its 
jurisdiction,  which  came  into  effect  on  September  1,  1972. 

1.  Responsibility  for  the  counties  of  Huron,  Perth,  Bruce  and  Grey  has  been  transferred  from  the  London 
office  to  the  Newmarket  office. 

2.  Responsibility  for  the  District  of  Muskoka  has  been  transferred  from  the  Newmarket  office  to  the  North 
Bay  operation. 

3.  Responsibility  for  the  counties  of  Wellington  and  Dufferin  has  been  transferred  from  the  Cayuga  office 
to  the  Newmarket  office. 


REGIONAL  OFFICES  OF  THE  ASSESSMENT  REVIEW  COURT 


Area 

Address 

Telephone 

Registrar 

Asst.  Registrar 

1.  Eastern 

Rm.  208 

731-7166 

J.E.  Crawford 

G.R.  Duncan 

2378  Holly  Lane 

Ottawa  — K1 V  7P1 

Including  the  counties  of  Prescott  &  Russell,  Stormont,  Dundas  &  Glengarry,  Lanark,  Leeds  &  Grenville,  Renfrew, 
Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton. 


2.  Lake  Ontario  405  George  St.  W.  743-7960  A. H.  Johnson  Mrs.  C.M.  Harris 

Peterborough, 

K9J  3E1 


including  the  counties  of  Frontenac,  Lennox  &  Addington,  Hastings,  Prince  Edward,  Peterborough,  Victoria, 
Northumberland  &  Durham,  Provisional  County  of  Haliburton. 


3.  Metropolitan 
Toronto 


1 200  Bay  St. 
Toronto  5, 


924-8377  R.B.  Hoglund  H.  Huges 

H.  Dremin 
P.B.  Pudge 


4.  Central,  Ste.  303 

Georgian  Bay  713  Davis  Dr. 

and  Lake  Huron  Newmarket 


895-1274  J. L.M.  Harbinson 


J.M.  Eadie 
D.  Stewart 


including  the  counties  of  Ontario,  Peel,  Halton,  Simcoe,  Dufferin,  Wellington,  Huron,  Perth,  Bruce,  Grey,  Regional 
Municipality  of  York. 


5.  Grand  River/  Box  550  (Hamilton)  R.  Michor  B.A.  Kerr 

Niagara  County  of  Haldimand  522-7704 

Administration  Bldg. 

Cayuga 

including  the  counties  of  Wentworth,  Brant,  Haldimand,  Norfolk,  Waterloo,  Regional  Municipality  of  Niagara. 


6.  Southwestern  410  Third  St.  453-6660  R.H.  Fitzgerald  E.R.  Philpott 

2nd  Floor 
London  35 

including  the  counties  of  Elgin,  Middlesex,  Oxford,  Kent,  Lambton,  Essex. 

7.  Northern  Northgate  Shopping  474-1612  T.G.  Murphy  J.F.  Boyd 

Centre 
North  Bay 

including  the  districts  of  Muskoka,  Nipissing,  Parry  Sound,  Cochrane,  Timiskaming,  Manitoulin,  Sudbury,  Algoma, 
Kenora,  Rainy  River,  Thunder  Bay 


8.  Branch  Office  85  Great  Northern  Rd.  949-5280 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 


Mrs.  D.C.  Archambault 
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